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and under-skirt. The latter, which hangs with all 
its fullness at the ba 
passed through a shirr, was cut by pattern No. 3900, 
price thirty cents, which is in 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure. It has a medium- 
width front gore, a wide gore at each side, and 
two straight back-breadths, the latter gathering to 
the belt while the remainder is joined without full- 
ness. The back-breadths are trimmed with a wide 
flounce cut in di inding points at the bottom and 
laid in a festoon, the top being gathered to form its 
own heading. A plaid flounce, also bias, passes 
across the remainder of the skirt, and is surmounted 
as illustrated with a double-headed ruffle of plain | 
goods, which passes up the skirt over the ends of 
the two flounce: i terminates at the shirring of 
the skirt. The latter requires 5% yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, to make it for a lady of medium size 
The over-dress has a deep double-breasted front 
cut from plain goods scantily shirred, and decorated 
with a broad facing of plaid. It is quite loose, but 
is drawn in to the waist by belts attached to the 
| under-arm seams and closing over the front with a 
| fancy buckle. The center of the back as far as the| 
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k, where it is confined by tapes | 
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+ Cc - . | © . . 
flannel, cashmere, Sicillienne, merino or even silk.| yard of goods, 36 inches wide, 
In the latter event down would decorate it hand-| and any material may be used. There is but one size 
somely, while fringe or bands would be suitable for lof the pattern, which costs 20 cents. 








DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ STREET COSTUME. 


The suit illustrated by this engraving is mude of | waist is made from shirred goods, but the fan portion 
plain and plaid cashmere, and consists of a polonaise | below, which is formed of extra widths laid in plaits, 


is of plain goods. bordered with plaid. The side- 
backs are cut from plaid goods and below the waist 
form sash portions, which ar 
presented over the back by bows and loops of plain 
goods lined with plaid. They also conceal the 
guthered buck edge of the front, which is joined to 
the skirt portion of the front at each side. The sides 
and ends of the sashes are corded, and underlaid as 
illustrated with handsome fringe. A deep plaid col- 
lar similarly finished completes t , whilea plaid 
bordered cuff surrounds the wrist of the coat sleeve. 
Bows of ribbon are disposed upon the waist as shown 


} 


by the picture, while dainty ruffles edge the wrists | 


and neck. The pattern used in cutting this over- 


dress is No. 3640, price thirty-five cents. It is in 

13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, | 
ant requires 8} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, to | 
make a garment like it for a lad medium size. 


The hat is of felt, with a rolling rim, faced with 
silk plaitings and underlaid at the front with silk 
loops and a tiny vine: while an ostrich feather, with 
s the outside in a 





loops and long ends of ribbon, tri: 
stylish manner. 


BABY’S SHAWL HOOD. 


No, 4148.—This charming pattern can be used for | the other materials suggested. To make the article a 


will be required, 








fastened as re- | 
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Left Side View, 
LADIES’ TRAINED SKIRT, WITH PUFFED BACK. 


No. 4146.—The pattern by which this elegant} for a lady of medium size, 10$ yards of goods, 


garment was made up is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 | 27 inches wide, with 4} yards of India silk, will 


| to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the skirt/ be required Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


4131 


Front View. 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4131.—This handsome garment can be made | inches, waist measure, and costs 30 cents. To make 


of any suit material or combination of muterials. | the over-skirt for a lady of medium size, 5} yards | 


| The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladiés from 20 to 36 | of goods, 27 inches wide, will be needed. 
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No. 4145.—This elegant garment is made of drap| cents. Of material, 27 inches wido, 34 yards are ne- 
@'étéand trimmed with silk. The pattern, which is | cessary in making the garment for a lady of medium 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust/size. Titan braid forms a very handsome decoration 
measure, is suitable for heavier goods, and costs 30 | for this style of cloak and is found in various widths. 























No. 4117.—To make this handsome garment for a | ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 
lady of medium size, 44 yards of goods, 27 inches | 350 cents. Itcan be used for cloth, velvet, or suit 
wide, will be needed. The pattern is in 13 sizes for | goods with a very pretty effect. 











Front View. 


Back View. 


LADIES’ FRENCH SACK. 











4117 4117 


Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK, WITH DEEP FRONTS. 
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4157 
Back View. 
MISSES’ CLOAK. 


No. 4157.—Tho pattern to the natty little garment | for a miss of 13 years, 3 yards of goods, 27 inches 


here illustrated is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15/| wide, will be required. Cloth, caslimero, serge or 
| years of age, and costs 25 cents. To make the cloak | drap @ 'été are materials suitable for its sty 


LADIES’ CLOSE-FITTING, 
GORED BASQUE. 

he pattern to the 

llustrated by these 

sizes for ladies 

from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, 

and costs 30 cents. To make the 

garment for a lady of medium size, 

4} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 

will be required. The garment may 

ve trimmed as illustrated or other- 
wise as preferred. 


LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE, 
OPEN IN THE BACK. 





No. 4134.—These engravings 
illustrate a yvory stylish pattern, 
which is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment for a lady of 
medium size, 3$ yards of goods, 27 
inches wide, will | 
of pattern, 30 cents. Serge, camel’s- 
hair, cashmere or any suit mate- 
rial may be satisfactorily made up 
by the pattern. 


ye required. Price 
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MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4159.—To make the pretty little over- 
skirt illustrated, for a miss of 12 years, 3 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be 
required. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 
25 cents. 








| 4159 


Front View 

















: 4141 
LADIES’ SLEEVE. 


No. 4141.—The sleeve illustrated 
may be made of plain and plaid goods, 
light and dark matenals, or of one 
shade. It will require for a pair of 
sleeves 14 yard of goods, 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents, 





MISSES’ LONG, HALF-FITTING 
CLOAK. 





No. 4137.—In making the cloak 
illustrated for a miss of 12 years, 5 
yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be required. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, 
and costs 30 cents. The goods repre- 
sented is cloth, and the decoration 
matelassé. Bands of fur or feather 
trimming are suitable. 
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MISSES’ HALF-FITTING, FRENCH 
SACK. 

No. 4155.—The pattern to this charming 
little garment is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 
to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. To 
make the sack for a miss of 12 years, 3 yards 


of goods, 27 inches wide, will be necessary. 
It is particularly suitable for street wear and 
may be made of any appropriate material, 
such as cloth, cashmere, drap d’ été, or camel’s- 
hair. 
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MISSES’ HALF-FITTING SACK 
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No. 4152.—The pattern to this garment 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
years of age, and costs 25 cents. Of 


material, 27 inches wide, 3} yards are 


pe ere 


necessary in making the garment for a 
miss of 11 years. 


4152 


Front Vu 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT 
No. 4161.—To make the graceful 


garment illustrated by these engrav- 


th 
ings, 3% yards of goods, 27 inches 


wide, will be needed for a miss of 

years. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and 
costs 25 cents. Silk, made upin this 
style, drhpes handsomely and may be 
elegantly completed with velvet dec- 


orations or marabou ruching, 
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INFANTS’ PINNING 











BLANKET. 


No. 4127.—This useful acces- 
sory to a baby’s wardrobe can 
be made from 2} yards of goods, 
27 inches wide. There is but 
one size of the pattern which 
costs 20 cents. Embroideries of 
braid or silk floss are desirable 
decorations. 


























4132 a5 4166 


Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 





CHILD'S LONG, SHAPELY CLOAK. | CHILD'S APRON, WITHA SASH, AND KILTED 
TLOUNCE 

No. 4132.—Tho pattern to this elegant little gar- SIOUNG 
ment is in 7 sizes for children from 6 months to6| No. 4166.—The pattern to this pretty little gar- 


years of age. To make the cloak for a child of 4{™ent is in 6 sizes for clildren from 1 to 6 years of 
years, 1 yard of goods, 27 inches wide, will be |, and costs 20 cents. To make the apron fora | 


necessary. Price of pattern, 20 cents. jchild of 4 years, 3$ yards of goods, 27 inches || 
wide, will be required. | 
1] 


MISSES’ SPENCER 
BLOUSE. 


No. 4140.—This pretty 














pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age, and costs 25 cents. 
To make the garment for a 
miss of 13 years, 24 yards of 
goods, 27 inches wide, will 
be required. 


| 
| 
| 
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4140 | 


Front View. Back View. | 
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'2" NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.°S PATTERNS, and | 
will send any Kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and | 
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aman T. &. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila. || 
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point only twenty-four miles distant from the| meets the eye in tnese regions, it 1s uniioriiiy 

source of the Rhine, is a fertile country, particu-| constructed of wood, and often rises to a great 

larly in the valleys, which are numerous and well | height. In earlier times, when the country was a 

watered. The scenery is highly diversified, and | dense forest, with only here and there a cleared 

in the district of the Black Forest, part of which | space around the villages, or by the river-side, 
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MOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FORESTALL 
SUMMER FEVERS 


und all the complaints generated by excessive heat, 
by keeping the blood cool and bowels free with 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, at 
once a most refreshing draught and the best of all 


regulating medicines. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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1eapest bed and platen press ever 

ase, adjustable guage, with ink table 

rranted to do good work, and sold for 

irs! By mail, $2.95, A miniature 
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| containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies 
} and all agen and Seeds for Falf Planting in the | 
| erg and for Winter Flowers in the house— | 
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Ry @() AGENTS PROFITS ‘PER WEEK. Will | FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
$57.60. prove it or forfeit $500, New article just | CURES SKIN#®SCALPDISEASES 
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| Agents for the best-selling Prize . FOR DR. MAKCHS || 
Package in the world. it con- AG R DR, MARCH'S || 
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opes, golden Pen, Poh Holder, NIGHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE, | 


> 4 ure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
fees, otent Font poet prize, As t pid, 25e. Cir And a magnificent NEW BOOK just from the press. 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
LOOK AT THE RUINS!! 


aye! look at the ruins of what were once sagnifiowst sets of 

teeth to.be seen anywhere in society. Is it not marvellous that 

— destruction is permitted, when, by using that delightful 
lentifrice, 


SOZODONT! 


any teeth, however fragile, may be preserved from decay or | 
blemish? ag! may have been some excuse for this havoc in 
days gone by, when there was no safeguard against dental decay 
in existence, but there is no apology now, as SOZODONT | 
preserves the soundness of the teeth from youth to old age. 
Don’t neglect to use this antiseptic dentifrice, as it not only 
makes the teeth — like pearls, but also purifies and sweetens 
the breath. One bottle will last six months. 
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VIEWS ON THE UPPER DANUBE. 

N our January number we gave an interest- 
ing article on the Danube, accompanied by a 
series of fine views taken at various points on 

this grand, historic river, which, rising in the 
Black Forest of Germany, flows eastward to the 
Black Sea through a distance of nearly eighteen 
hundred miles, receiving in its eourse not less 
than sixty tributaries, and passing through Swa- 
bia, Bavaria, Austria, Hungary and the Tures, 
Russian provinces of Servia, Bulgaria, Moldavia 
and Bessarabia. It enters the Black Sea by twelve 
different mouths. We now give our readers two 
or three charming views near the head waters of 
this magnificent stream. 

Baden, in which the Danube takes its rise ata 
point only twenty-four miles distant from the 
source of the Rhine, is a fertile country, particu- 
larly in the valleys, which are numerous and well 
watered. The scenery is highly diversified, and 
in the district of the Black Forest, part of which 

VOL, XLIII.—45. 
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belongs to Wirtemburg, there is a continued suc- 
cession of ‘classic sites and striking landscapes, 
which have all their place in history, and awaken 
many interesting recollections in the mind of the 
traveller as he follows the widening channel of the 
Danube. 

The first view we present is that of Geissingen, 
afew miles below the place at which two or three 
small streams unite to form the river which then 
takes the name of the Donau, or Danube. It is a 
village of no great importance, but prettily situ- 
ated, and affording a good specimen of the towns 
of this part of Germany. The river, which is of 
diminutive size, is crossed by a wooden bridge. 
The church spire, rising like a landmark from the 
centre of the town, is an object that frequently 
meets the eye in these regions. It is uniformly 
constructed of wood, and often rises to a great 
height. In earlier times, when the country was a 
dense forest, with only here and there a cleared 
space around the villages, or by the river-side, 

(635) 
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such landmarks were indispensable. By climb- 
ing a tree or rock, and marking the church-spires | 
as they rose in particular directions, travellers | 
and others were enabled to find their way, or de- | 
termine their course. ‘Towns, villages, castles | 
and churches were known from each other by | 
some peculiar features, which, standing above the 
forest, pointed out their own districts. | 


| 
The bridge that here spans the | 
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navigable until it reaches Ulm. The town is jn 
Wirtemburg, and being on the great road through 
the Black Forest to Schaffhausen, enjoys the ad- 
vantages of a national thoroughfare. The old 
castle of Homberg, which forms a bold feature in 


| the landscape, is an interesting relic of the feudal 


ages, and occupies a position which was long con. 
sidered impregnable. In the “ Thirty Years 


Several miles below Geissingen, and where the | War,’’ however, it shared the fate of its numerous 
river begins to broaden into a more important | 
stream, Sigmaringen occupies a beautiful position 


on the Danube. 


contemporaries, and having served for three cen. 
turies as a fortress that overawed the districts, its 
towers were dismantled, and its lower bulwarks 
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SIGMAR 


stream is an elegant structure, consisting of five | 
elliptical arches. <A feudal chateau crowns the 
isolated rock that rises sheer from the river. This 
chateau was the town residence of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who held the six- | 
teenth place in the old German Confederation, and | 
had one vote in all questions that came under his | 
supreme cognizance, The soil here is not very | 
fertile. 
Our third view is that of Tuttlingen, a town of | 
eight or ten thousand inhabitants, situated on the | 
right bank of the Danube, which is here increased | 





to a large volume and depth, but does not become | 





INGEN, 


levelled with the ground, so that what was long 
an object of terror became transformed to a peace- 
ful element in the beautiful landscape. 


“No banner floats upon its keep; 

No warders line its wall; 

The shouts of war and wassail sleep, 
In Hombery'’s roofless halls: 

The furze and lichen flourish wild 
In love's neglected bower, 

And ruin frowns where beauty smiled 
In Homberg’s lofty tower,” 


From the height of Engen, a short distance from 
Tuttlingen, is obtained one of the finest views that 
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can be imagined, taking in among its grand and 
imposing features the snow-ciad Alps bounding 
the distant horizon, the frontier mountains ol 
tyrol, the lake of Constance, and the ruined 
castles of Hohentweil and Hohencracken—each 
crowning the summit of rock precipices—with 
towns, wood and water filling up the foreground. 
The territory in which the Danube takes its rise, 


and through which it performs the first stages of 


its rapid course, is rich in memorials of the feudal 
aves. Numerous chiefs who figured in the Cru- 
sades, or by daily practice with their neighbors 


kept up a love of the “ knightly art” at home, had 


ba 


| 

| a calamity to have one type of character universal 
or even general. Indeed, calamity is too mild a 
word. It would be utter destruction to society. 

D.—I don’t see how the prevalence of a sweet, 

pure type of character could destroy or even injure 
society. I should think it would be just the 

| reverse. 

| F.—My child, you have but looked over the rim 
of the home nest. I have tlown widely abroad 

land seen much of the world, therefore I have 

| gained some idea of the beauty, the importance, 

| nay, the absolute necessity of there being many 

| distinctive types of character in the world, All 





TUTTLINGEN.' 


their family fortalices among the recesses of the 
Black Forest. From one or another of these an- 
cient strongholds, men have descended who still 
hold influence in the country, and point with 
pride to the donjon and embattled walls on which 
was mounted the original standard of the family. 





STUDIES OF CHARACTER. 
BY MARY W. CABELL. 
Wo. 1, 
[Conversation between a father and daughter.) 

ATHER.—What are you reading so intently, 

my daughter? 
DAUGHTER.—Oh, TIT am reading a letter 
from my dear friend, Mrs. Ellyson, and it is so 


much like her that it seems to bring her right | 


I do think she is the gentlest 
Ilow I wish 


before my eyes. 
and sweetest woman in the world! 
all women were like her! 
F.—IHeaven forefend such a calamity! 
D.—Calamity ! Why, father, I thought you liked 
and admired her, 
I.—So I do, heartily ; nevertheless, it would be 


these different types serve to keep up the social 
equilibrium and they cither directly or indirectly 
co-operate with each other. The field of the 
world is so vast, and its labor so complex that but 
for its almost infinite diversity of laborers, the 
mighty machine could not go on an hour, and the 
more distinctly a man develops his individuality, 
the more he is fitted for his place in this great 
field. 

D.—You remind me of what Emerson says in 
his essay on self-reliance, about the importance of 
maintaining one’s individuality. 

I’.—Yes, as Emerson says, aman ought to insist 
upon himself, by which he does not mean that a 
man should be arrogant or self-assertive, but that 
he should fully and freely live out his individual 
life, not imitating others and forcing his bent into 
an unnatural channel. 

D.—Who was it I heard you speaking of a few 
days ago, as possessing such strongly-marked in- 
dividuality ? 

F.—It was my friend, Colonel ““a strong, 

heroic soul,’? a man of great firmness and decision, 
}even sternness at times, reserved and somewhat 
| cold on the surface, though a person of deep feel- 
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ing. He is capable of heroic deeds and well fitted | so exquisitely with the crimson and saffron clouds 
to be a leader of men in any great crisis. He is | of sunset, or like the tender, dark purple shades 
the most intimate friend I have ever had except | that steal over the side of a mountain range whose 
Dr. —. summits glow in rosy or melt away in pale azure 

D.—And what kind of man was Dr. —~—? tints. I know two young sisters who afford this 

F.—I used to call him and Colonel my | sort of contrast to each other. One has something 
Greek and Roman. He was one of the most | of the Quakeress about her, being grave, thought- 
genial, frank, warm-hearted persons I ever saw. | ful, retiring, patient. The other is overrunning 
His presence was like sunshine, and in social | with vitality, enthusiasm and buoyancy. The 


quaiities he far excelled Colonel ——; yet I loved | 
them equally well, though in a different way, for, | 
as Sydney Smith says, “‘ One’s friends are like the | 
letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, ete. Each has a| 
distinctive place and office, A cannot supply the | 
place of B nor B of C.” 

D.—It seems to me that each of your friends | 
possessed what the other lacked. It would have | 
been an advantage to both if their characters could | 
have been shaken together and blended. 

F.—You are widely mistaken, Each one was a | 


two set off each other like a pearl and ruby. 


D.—I think Aunt Cornelia is a high type of 


female character. 

F.—So she is. I have never seen any one who 
possessed more exquisite sensibility and delicacy 
of feeling. Such women do much to refine life 
and to raise the tone of society, and yet there are 
many offices in life she could not perform so well 
and many emergencies she could not contend 
with so well as persons devoid of sensibility. [| 
will describe you a family of this latter sort whom 


strengly-marked, well-defined type of character. | I knew well in my native village. They were 
There were no blurred tints, no indistinct out- | kindhearted and, as far as their obtuseness would 
lines about them, as would have been the case permit them to enter into your feelings, they 
could such an amalgamation as you propuse have | would sympathize with you. They were gifted, 
taken place. It is said that nature seldom forms | however, with ‘a healthful dullness and cheerful 
an universal genius, to which I add that she never | insensibility” beyond any people I ever saw. 
forms an universal paragon; soifaman or woman | Whilst they were devoid of the high tone and 
develops some one special form of good, we must | nicety of feeling your aunt possesses, they were 
be satisfied and not expect them to excel in all; | so constituted that they could stand firm under 
for it pertains to one Being alone to do this. The | trials and mortifications that would have driven 
rays of goodness and truth that proceed from this | her mad or killed her. Their aplomb and cheer- 
infinite source fall on myriads of souls, who reflect | fulness never failed under any circumstances, 
them in a thousand different forms and hues, even | They had a certain robustness and sturdiness of 
as objects in the natural world which owe their | nature which made them valuable adherents in an 
multiform tints and other properties to their | unpopular cause, for neither obloquy nor ridicule 
various modes of reflecting the solar rays, moved them. 

D.—I understand your drift now very clearly.| D.—What would you say was the special form 
I see you did not mean to detract from my friend, | of good of our next-door neighbors? 
in the remarks you made a little while ago. F.—I should say hospitality. They seem never 

F.—No; Mrs. Ellyson is a type of woman who | to miss any opportunity of “entertaining angels 
performs avery high use. Her gentle, tranquil | unawares.” They extend their courtesies with 
presence always suggests the idea of moonlight to | such graciousness, such hearty good will that it is 
me; yet I have seen quick, impetuous women | really a beautiful sight, and especially when they 
whom I admired equally as much. True, these | bestow their kind offices, as they frequently do, 
impetuous persons are apt to be more frequently | on persons who can make them no recompense, 
in fault than a serene, sedate person like Mrs. | When I say that I believe hospitality to be their 
Ellyson, yet these persons, though hasty and | special form of good, I do not mean to give the 
sometimes even rather stormy, are the ones who | idea that they are deficient in other virtues, but 
are peculiarly capable of loving deeply, of making only that this is a peculiarly prominent one with 
active exertions, performing generous deeds and | them, and this trait gives us a clue to the rest of 
redressing wrongs. The first type reminds me of | their character, as qualities exist in groups and 
a white lily, the second of “‘ the red, red rose that’s , have their consanguinities distinctly marked off; 
. ’» Each is a fine type of | for instance, the generous hospitality of our neigh- 


newly sprung in June. t 
bors affords us strong presumptive evidence of 


womanhood and each reflects a ray of that supreme 
excellence in which infinite tranquillity and infi- | their being genial, warm-hearted and liberal, and 
nite activitv are blended. any other prominent trait we may observe in a 

D.—I think the governess I had last year was a | person will generally serve as an index to a group 
very sweet type of womanly character. of kindred qualities, as a lock of golden hair 

F.—Yes: she belongs to a not unusual type of | escaping beneath the drapery of a closely-veiled 
patient, gentle women, and reminds me of the | figure will lead us to conclude that the possessor 
character of Helen Darley, so admirably depicted has blue eyes and a fair skin, or as the sight of one 
by Holmes. Every artist knows the importance | feature will enable us to form an idea of the rest 
of neutral tints in a picture, and in the grand pic- | of the contour, since there is generally a harmony 
ture of humanity, these sweetly grave and patient | between the different tints anda congruity between 
characters afford the subdued tints so essential to | the different features of the face. Occasionally, 
all fine pictures. They are like the soft, gray | however, by some caprice of nature, we see an 
tints which streak the western sky and contrast | anomalous face, one with golden hair and black 
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eyes, for instance, or with Grecian nose and large, 
coarse mouth. In the same way, we sometimes 
see incongruous, anomalous characters. 

D.—I don’t see how there can be such a vast 
variety of types of character; because, although 
there is a great variety of traits in human nature, 
still this variety is not inexhaustible. 

F.—The traits themselves are not inexhaustible, 

but the combinations of them are. We might | 
divide mankind into a few large general classifica- | 
tions, but in ali these classes, despite a general re- 
semblance, you would not find two human beings, 
even though they were twin brothers, in whom 
there existed the same combination of qualities. 
Nay, even in the larger multitudes of Heaven, | 
you could never find two angels whose qualities | 
were similarly combined and developed. 
These multiform combinations of quali- 
ties are like the myriad combinations in 
music, There are but seven notes in 
all music, and yet these seven notes 
can be repeated and combined in such 
away as to produce a variety of melo- 
dies and harmonies scarcely short of 
infinite. According to the combinations 
of these seven notes, we have the stately 
march, the mournful adagio, the joyous 
allegro, the lightsome waltz, and all the 
boundless variety of melodies that grect 
our ears. Do you remember what your 
music teacher said when you played him 
some negro melodies you had caught 
by ear on a visit to the South? 

D.—Yes; he said that even the sim- 
plest music was valuable, :f it was cha-* 
racteristic. \ 

F.—In music, as in all things, indi- })""’; 
viduality is of the highest importance ; itt 
and even a simple negro melody, well- 
ing from the heart and individual life of 
the negro, is full of value, and is not de- 
posed by classical musicians ; and Gotts- i i 
chalk, for instance, set so high a value a 3 
on characteristic music that he was very _‘\j\})))}] 
fond of negro melodies, and, made beau- 
tiful arrangements of several ‘‘ Camp- 
town races’? amongst the number, a 
melody pervaded by a certain charm- 
ing, child-like, irrepressible gladness, 

You have heard the lovely, touching 

negro song, ‘*‘ Way down upon the Swanee River,” 
which, simple as it is, possesses a certain distine- 
tive sweetness that renders it a general favorite. 
In the same way, a simple, sweet nature that 
lives out its own life, and embodies its own 
thoughts and feelings in its own peculiar way, 
possesses a very great charm—the charm of genu- 
ineness and individuality. 
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A WISE man is a great monarch; he hath an em- 


Dire within himself; reason commands in chief, | 


and possesses the throne and sceptre. All his pas- 
sions, like obedient subjects, do obey ; though the 
territories seem but small and narrow, yet the 
command and royalty are great, and reach further 
than he that wears the moon for his crest, or the 
other that wears the sun for his helmet. 


| beauty—the joy of the whole earth. 





IN AND AROUND JERUSALEM. 

[ci traveller who visits the once ‘“ Holy 

City ’’—alas, how fallen now and shorn of 

its beauty and splendor!—finds much to 
awaken his profoundest interest, though hurt and 
shocked he cannot fail to be at every turn with the 
ruin and wretchedness seen everywhere. That 
sorrowful ery of our Saviour, uttered nearly two 
thousand years ago, when He wept over the city, 
seems still ringing in the air: ‘‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem! * * * Tlow oft would I have gathered 
you under my wings as a hen gathereth her 
chickens, but ye would not! Behold, your house 


| is left unto you desolate !”’ 


Desolate indeed, naturally as well as spiritually, 
is this old Jerusalem, once the perfection of 


THE VIA DOLOROSA. 

But few of 
the old places made so dear to the hearts of Chris- 
tian readers through their association with the life 
and labors of our Lord when upon earth, can now 
be identified; though many are pointed out. 
Within a few yards of St. Stephen's Gate, one of 
the entrances to the city, is a large tank over three 
hundred feet long, thirty broad and fifty deep, 
which is claimed to be the Pool of Bethesda. The 
old porches and everything like ornament are 
gone, and nothing remains but the rough walls of 
this great bath. 

A little to the left of this Pool, about fifty yards 
off along the city wall, a narrow gateway opens 
into a wide space where once stood the Temple. 
No remains whatever of this magnificent edifice 
exisis above ground. Every atom of its dust, as 
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far as can be discovered, has been swept from the 
surface of the earth. Literally, not one stone has 
been left upon another. Nevertheless, the site has 
been determined, it is believed, with perfect accu- 
racy; and a portion of the wall that once sur- 
rounded the Temple area is still standing. This is 
called ‘‘the Jew’s wailing place,’ for here may be 
seen every day some Jews kneeling toward the 
place where they believe their temple’once stood, 
and kissing the great stones in the wall, as has 
been done since the third century at least, and 
probably ever since the Temple was destroyed. 
A traveller, speaking of this spot, says: ‘*On my 
way out one day, I visited the Jew’s wailing place, 
certainly one of the most remarkable spots in the 
world. No familiarity with the scenes enacted at 
this place made it hackneyed to me. To see repre- 
sentatives of that people meet here for prayer—to 
see them kissing these old stones—to know that 
this sort of devotion has been going on since the 





THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 











our Saviour, and wait there in confident expecta. 
tion of His personal appearance. ‘I heard,” says 
Mr. Macleod, ‘‘of more than one such who took 
up their abode in sight of Olivet, daily watching 
for the Saviour’s personal return, and daily pre- 
paring to receive Him or some of His followers as 
honored guests. On every other point they were, 
I believe, sane and sensible people. One old man 
had for years lived in eager expectancy of the 
great event. His hair grew white, but his hopes 
were ever fresh and young. He lived alone. At 
last one day he was missed, and when search was 
made he was found dead in his solitary room,” 

Outside the walls of Jerusalem, the sacred 
localities can, in a larger number of cases, be more 
certainly identified. The ‘Pool of Siloam” is 
one of these. There is no question whatever in 
regard to its site. 

“The moment,’ says Rev. Norman Macleod, 
*‘one leaves the gate of St. Stephen, which leads 





Temple was destroyed, and down through these | down to the Kidron, and thence to Olivet, he is 


teeming centuries which saw the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire, and all the events of the 
history of Modern Europe—to watch this continu- 
ous stream of sorrow, still sobbing against this old 
wall, filled me with strange thoughts,” 

Not far from the site of the Temple, and leading 
into the heart of the city, is a narrow, roughly- 
paved street, hemmed in by ruined walls, called 
the “‘ Via Dolorosa,” or ‘‘ Sorrowful Way,” along 
which tradition says our Saviour walked, bearing 
His cross, as He went to His crucifixion. Pil- 
grims have pointed out to them “the window 
from which Pilate addressed the people;’” ‘the 
place where Pilate declared his innocence;” 
““where Jesus feli down under the weight of the 
cross ;’? and the spot ‘* where Simon had the cross 
laid upon him.”’ 

Among those who visit Jerusalem are some pos- 
sessed with a monomania on the second advent of 





struck with the unartistic roughness of the road. 
The last thing on earth one would expect to see 
would bea city gate without a road leading to it. 
Yet there is no road here but a path steep and 
rough as one on the face of a highland hill. A 
cautious man feels uneasy in riding down it, unless 
his horse be very sure-footed. It has to all ap- 
pearance been left to take care of itself since his- 
tory began. Butit is nevertheless the old highway 
to Bethany and Jericho. Fortunately, the descent 
is only two or three hundred feet. Atthe bottom, 
when the dry bed of the brook Kidron is passed, 
one finds himself in the angle between the road 
which leads directly over Olivet to Bethany and 
that which leads to the same point along the side 
of the hill to the right. At this spot tradition has 
placed the Garden of Gethsemane—an unlikely 
place, in my humble opinion, from its want of 
seclusion; for those roads must always have met 
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here. It would have been great enioyment could 
I have sat alone, under those patriarchal trees, 
with the rough hill-side or a bit of greensward 
beneath my feet. As it was, 1 preferred an undis- 
turbed and quiet look over the wall at the grand 
old olives. It was something to think of all they 
have witnessed during the centuries in which they 
have been silently gazing at Jerusalem and on 
passers by, 

‘“‘T ascended Olivet for the first time by the road 
which rises almost directly from Gethsemane to 
the mosque on the top of the hill, and which from 
thence descends to Bethany. This is the road 


along which David walked in sorrow when he fled 
from Absalom, to take from the summit of Olivet 
his last sad look, for a time, of the beloved and 
holy Jerusalem which he had himself conquered— 
where he had reigned as the first obedient king 
‘according to God’s own heart’—and where he 
had contributed to the Temple-worship those 


= . 
ff 4 a 


songs of praise which have been more enduring, 
more expressive of the sorrows and jovs of the 
Head of the Church and of all its members, than 
it was given even to himself to know; and which 
will be sung by generations yet unborn. It is a 
rough ascent—a commonplace country road—in 
no way associated with kingly processions of any 
kind, any more than was David’s own humble 
attire as a shepherd lad in the days of his youth 
With his splendor as a king or his immortal fame 
as a man, 

“The view from the mosque on the summit of 
Olivet, or from a Waly a short way beyond it to 
the east, is famous, All travellers make a point 
of seeing it. If not the most extensive or com- 
manding in Palestine, it is on the whole the most 
interesting, although familiarity with Jerusalem 
takes away from the effect which it would have on 
any one who could see it as his first great prospect. 
Towards the east, and between us and the Dead 














Sea, we see the Wilderness of Judea—bare, bleak 
and desolate, as would be the rocky bottom of the 
sea if upheaved and left to bleach beneath a burn- 
ingsun. We see also a bit of the Dead Sea—more 
than three thousand feet below us—‘“ lying dead 
in its trough.”? Though about twelve miles off, it 
looks very near. It appears hot and steamy, with 
a misty haze hanging over it. One cannot but 
associate all that is wild, lonely and mysterious, 
with this dismal lake. It does not suggest one 
noble thought, one act of greatness or goodness, 
done by man or woman alive or dead, to shed 
over it a redeeming ray of glory. We can also 
trace the course of the Jordan, from its line of 
green vegetation. The memories of the great and 
good which it recalls are a relief to the mind. Its 
entrance into the Dead Sea seems like life losing 
itself in death. There rises also before the eve— 
bolder and grander than when seen from Neby 
Samwil—the great eastern wall of the ridge of 





THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, FROM THE WALL 


Moab, the separation between modern civilization 
and almost unknown Arabia, with its ancient 
cities, far-spread pasture lands, arid wastes, power- 
ful tribes and primeval traditions. Standing on 
Olivet, one fully realizes the contrast between 
Fast and West, with Palestine as their connecting 
bridge. 

“From this point one also takes in at a glance, 
informed no doubt by some previous observation, 
the general topography of Jerusalem. He is 
struck with the sort of promontory abutting from 
the general table-land on which it is built; with 
the wonderful defence against ancient modes of 
warfare afforded by the valleys that, like deep 
ditches, surround it on east and south, hindering 
any enemy from coming near its walls: with the 
strong military positions which were afforded by 
the principal eminences within the city—such as 
the Temple area, separated from Zion by the 
valley of the Tyropcean, and the high ground of 
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Acra and Bezetha—eminences distinctly visible. | Hebrew, the philosophical works of Plato and 


The hills that surround Jerusalem are also visible, 
not only in the circling sweep of Olivet and its 
spurs, but further off in the ridge of which Neby 
Samwil is the highest point, and which is seen as 
a wall between the city and the heathen tribes 
dwelling by the sea. One can see how it rested 
like an eagle’s nest on a rocky eminence, or like a 
lion’s lair, visible from every side, yet not to be 
approached with impunity. The compactness of 
the city must also have been one of its marked 
features. There were no human habitations be- 
yond its gates. There it lay like a chess-board, 
with its men, bishops, knights and castles, within 
the walls, while all beyond was painfully empty 
and bare ;—limestone everywhere, with little of 
green to relieve the eye. The inner eye alone is 
satisfied. 

**T descended to Bethany by the same road as 
that pursued by David, when Hushai met him, 
and when Shimei cursed him. 

‘*T was not disappointed with the appearance of 
Bethany. Had it been bare rock’ it would still 
have been holy ground. The village consists, as 
all others in Palestine do, of brown mud hovels 
with encircling mud walls—dust, confusion, chil- 
dren, dogs and poverty. But yet there are patches 
of greenery and trees to be seen, and the singing 
of birds to be heard; while the broken ground, 
and glens, and ‘ braes,’ with the glimpses into the 
deep descent which leads to Jericho, save it from 
being common-place, and give to it a certain wild, 
sequestered, Highland character of its own. When 
it was well cultivated and well wooded, it must 
have been of all Jerusalem the most peaceful, as 
well as the most picturesque.” 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


OME of Mrs. Browning's letters have been 

given to the public by Mr. Horne in the 

Contemporary Review, and reveal, like her 
poems, those peculiar traits of genius and char- 
acter that make her at once the most celebratcd 
and beloved of woman-poets. They give also 
oceasional glimpses of that inner life, bound down 
to the tedium of a sick room and overshadowed 
by affliction, yet sending forth into the world out- 
side messages of truth and inspiration. Who ever 
bore such testimony as hers to the supremacy of 
spirit over matter? With what courage she con- 
quered bodily weakness, and put aside thoughts of 
self, in her love for art and humanity! How like 
a poem was her life, with its strains of “ perplexed 
music,” rounding at the last into such perfect 
harmony. 

Elizabeth Barrett was born at London, in 1809, 
just a year before Tennyson. The daughter and 
idol of wealthy parents, she grew up in an atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement, favorable to the 
development of her remarkable gifts. We find 
her arhymer at the age of ten, dedicating verses 
to her father, who, she tells us afterward, was both 
her public and critic. 








Of her early training we | 


Bacon, and was ‘ educated like a boy,’ to use Mr, 
Higginson’s phrase in his celebrated essay, “ Ought 
Women to learn the Alphabet?” That her reading 
was promiscuous we infer from certain passages 
in ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” that, like the ‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” are, doubtless, in part autobio- 
graphical. 


“‘T read books bad and good—some bad and good 
Atonce: (good aims not always make good books; 
Well-tempered spades turn up ill-smelling soils 
In digging vineyards even,) books that prove 
God’s being so definitely, that man’s doubt 
Grows self-defined the other side the line, 

Made atheist by suggestion : moral books, 
Exasperating to license; genial books, 
Discounting from the human dignity ; 

And merry books, which set you weeping when 
The sun shines,—ay, and melancholy books, 
Which make you laugh that any one should weep 
In this disjointed life for one wrong more. 

* # * * # # # 

* #* * JT lost breath in my soul sometimes, 
And cried, ‘God save me, if there’s any God,’ 
But, even so, God saved me; and being dashed 
From error on to error, every turn 

Still brought me nearer to the central truth.” 


Gifted natures alone have this young girl's 
power of assimilating the good, and rejecting the 
bad, in the ‘‘ world of books,’ recognizing here, 
as elsewhere, only that which has real vital truth 
at its heart. They strike out a clear path, even 
through the midst of doubts and difficulties, and 
light the beacons that shall guide forward others 
less fortunate. 

Miss Barrett’s first work betrayed the extent of 
her reading and her acquaintance with abstruse 
subjects. It was entitled, ‘‘An Essay on Mind,” 
and published in her seventéenth year. ‘‘ Whata 
subject,’’ says one, “‘ for this girl-poet to choose!” 
Yet from it we learn by what early discipline of 
the thinking faculties she climbed upward toward 
heights never reached by woman before. 

Her next venture was a translation from the 
Greek, the Prometheus of A“schylus, which she 
referred to afterward as an early failure, and, lest 
it should be remembered against her, replaced by 
an entirely new version. We have a picture of the 
youthful authoress at this time from the pen of 
Miss Mitford, in her “‘ Recollections of a Literary 
Life.”’ 

“My first acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett,” 
she writes, ‘commenced about fifteen years ago. 
She was certainly one of the most interesting per- 
sons I had ever seen. Everybody who then saw 
her said the same; so that it is not merely the im- 
pression of my partiality or my enthusiasm. Ofa 
slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on each side of a most expressive face, 
large, tender eyes, richly fringed by dark eye- 
lashes, a smile like asunbeam and such a look of 
youthfulness that I had some difficulty in per- 
suading a friend that the translatress of the Pro- 
metheus of schylus, the authoress of the Essay 
on Mind, was old enough to be introduced into 


only know that she studied Latin, Greek and | company.” 
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In 1837, Miss Barrett, whose health had always 
peen delicate, broke a blood-vessel in the lungs. 
The physician thought it would soon heal, but it 
failed to do so, and she was ordered to a milder 
climate. Torquay was the place chosen, and there 
occurred the fatal event that shrouded -her life in 
darkness, and breathes like a wail through her 


poems. Her favorite brother, who had accom- 


panied her thither—‘‘a brother in heart and in 





world outside as if in a cloister. Books were her 
chief solace, and when Greek was at one time for- 
bidden, she kept a copy of Plato under her pillow, 
bound like a novel. This was to prevent her 
physician’s remonstrances, who could not under- 
stand how Greek and Plato were anything to her 
but studies, arduous and difficult. She was now 
reading, Miss Mitford says, ‘‘almost every book 
worth reading, in almost every language, and 


MRS. BARRETT BROWNING. 


talent worthy of such a sister’’—was drowned 
within sight of her very windows, off the bay of 
Torquay. It almost killed her. She was so 
utterly prostrated, that nearly a year elapsed be- 
fore she could be removed to London, and during 
all that time ‘‘the sound of the waves rang in her 
ears like the moans of one dying.” 

teturned to London, she entered upon the life 
of a couch-ridden invalid—a life that continued 
fr seven years, Confined to a large but darkened 
chamber, she saw only her own family and a few 
friends, and was almost as secluded from the 





giving herself heart and soul to that poetry of 
which she seemed born to be the priestess.” 
Some few personal allusions occur in her letters 
to Mr. Horne during this interval, that show the 
beautiful unselfishness of her character, and the 
strength of will that enabled her, amid sickness 
and discouragement, to accomplish such results. 
‘‘Half the day, all the morning,” she writes, ‘‘ I 
am just able to read lazily in that low, spiritless, 
lack-lustre state which shows the quenched em- 
bers of opium and things of the sort, said to be 
necessary for me just now; and the uncomtfort- 











able, uncertain excitement before and afterward, 
though pleasant as a sensation, is more congenial 
to dreaming * * * than to any steady purpose of 
thought or fixed direction of faculty.” 

Nevertheless, she and Mr. Horne projected a 
lyrical drama, to be written jointly, concerning 
which she thus speaks » few days afterward: 
‘““Remember, you suggested Greek instead of 
modern tragedy as a model for form. My idea, 
the terror attending spiritual consciousness—the 
man’s soul to the man—is something which has 
not, I think, been worked hitherto, and seems to 
admit of a certain grandeur and boldness in the 
execution. The awe of this soul-consciousness 
breaking into occasional lurid heats through the 
chasms of our conventionalities, has struck me, in 
my own self-observation, as a mystery of nature 
very grand in itself—and is quite a distinct mys- 
tery from conscience. Conscience has to do with 
action (every thought being spiritual action), and 
not with abstract existence. There are moments 
when we are startled at the footsteps of our own 
being, more than at the thunders of God.” 

Again, referring to a cough with which Mr. 
Horne was troubled, she writes: ‘“‘I fear your 
light words may be bubbles at the top—that it 
may be darker underneath. I know the secret of 
that, you see.” Ah! who better? 

Miss Barrett published ‘‘The Seraphim, and 
other Poems,” in 1838, and the next year a volume 
of ballads, entitled, ‘‘ The Romaunt of the Page.” 
These works drew out some severe criticisms, 
and among others those of a periodical with which 
her correspondent, Mr. Horne, was connected. 
To show how generously she bore this, we give 
an extract from her letter on the subject: ‘‘ When 
Socrates said that if was worse to suffer, being 
guilty, than being innocent, wasn’t he right? 
And am I not like Socrates? * * * At the same 
time, it does seem hard—hard even for Socrates— 
to drink all this hemlock without a speech—to 
die, and make no sign.” Afterward, referring to 
“The Seraphim,” she added: ‘* I wonder to myself 
sometimes, in a climax of dissatisfaction, how I 
came to publish it. It is a failure in my own 
eyes ; and if it were not for the poems of less pre- 
tension in its company, would have fallen, both 
probably and deservedly, a dead weight from the 
press. Something I shall do hereafter in poetry, 
I hope. Hopes which have fallen dead from all 
things, are thrown in a heap there—perhaps like 
withered leaves! We must hope in something, 
however, if we live.” 

In 1844, Miss Barrett, being then in her thirty- 
fifth year, and still an invalid, published a col- 
lected edition of the poems written by her up to 
that time, prefaced by these noble words: “If it 
were not presumptuous language on the lips of 
one to whom life is more than usually uncertain, 
my favorite wish for this work would be, that it 
be received by the public as a deposite, ambitious 
of approaching to the nature of a security for a 
future offering of more value and acceptability. 
I would fain do better, and I feel as if I might do 
better; I aspire to do better. In any case, my 
poems, while full of faults, as I go forward to my 
critics and confess, have my life and heart in 
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them. They are not empty shells. * * * I have 
done my work, so far, as work; not as mere hand 
and head work apart from the personal being, but 
as the completest expression of that being to 
which I could attain; and, as work, I offer it to 
the public, feeling its faultiness more deeply than 
any of my readers, because measured from the 
height of my aspiration, but feeling also that the 
reverence and sincerity with which the work was 
done should protect it in the thoughts of the 
reverent and sincere.”’ 


This preface, and the extracts we have given - 


from Miss Barrett’s letters, reveal, as no words of 
ours could have done, the truthfulness and energy, 
yet tender beauty of her character. With all her 
strength of intellect, it was a woman’s heart that 
throbbed through her poems—a woman’s experi- 
ence that gave to her conceptions such vigor and 
spirituality. Her genius was of a type essentially 
feminine, penetrating to the mysterious sources 
of man’s emotions, and giving us pictures of the 
inner, invisible world rather than of the outward 
and actual. This introspective tendency was per- 
haps heightened by her peculiar life, and yet one 
is forced to the conviction that even under other 
circumstances she would still have put herself 
into her books, ard found the human heart a more 
interesting study than inanimate nature. She had 
the sensitive organization that made her a sharer 
and sympathizer in the woes and experiences of 
others, so that to her they became as real as her 
own; and she could draw thence high and solemn 
meanings that lifted up the soul, and, as it were, 
exalted the thoughts. One curious result of her 
indoor life was the absence of trees, or skies, or 
bits of landscape, in her poems; except in “ Au- 
rora Leigh,’ written after her marriage, she 
seldom describes external nature, or uses it asa 
background for her pictures, 

Her style, from the first, was disfigured by 
many obscurities, and has always been the chief 
point of attack with critics. She seems to have 
found expression difficult, judging from her own 
testimony, in the sonnet, commencing thus: 


“‘ With stammering lips and insufficient sound, 

I strive and struggle to deliver right 

That music of my nature, day and night, 
With dream and thought and feeling interwound.” 


Her verse seldom moves along in smooth, har- 
monious numbers, but is full of passionate breaks 
and quaint turns, and along with its strength has 
a certain ruggedness, the more striking when 
contrasted with her spirituality and fineness of 
feeling. She uses a multitude of words to express 
her ideas, and it is a proof of her greatness that, in 
spite of this defect, she can yet impress us so 
powerfully. Some of her metres are badly chosen; 
others are exquisite, and seem by their form to 
suggest the very sentiment of the poem. Her re- 
frains are delicious , “‘ Margret, Margret;” “ The 
River Floweth On;” “Toll Slowly!” “ Pan, Pan 
is Dead!’ and, perhaps most beautiful of all, “He 
Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” 


“Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
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Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep?’ 
% a x # # # 
“What do we give to our beloved? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake. 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ 
cs # 4 # ce % 
“O earth, so full of dreary noises! 
O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delvéd gold, the wailers heap! 
O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And ‘giveth His beloved sleep.’ 
% # * * s a 
‘* Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep! ”’ 


The year 1846 was a memorable one in the life of 
Elizabeth Barrett. Love came to her at last, like 
the angel of the resurrection, and she was drawn 
back from the brink of death into the happiness of 
anew existence. The story of her marriage reads 
like a romance, or one of her own poems. It has 
been differently told, but the following is Robert 
Browning’s own version, as related to a friend. 
Inspired by her poetry with an intense desire to 
make her acquaintance, he wrote her a letter, re- 
questing an interview. This was reluctantly 
granted, ‘*He flew to her apartment, was ad- 
mitted by the nurse, in whose presence only could 
he see the deity at whose shrine he had long wor- 
shipped. But the golden opportunity was not to 
be lost; love became oblivious to the presence of 
any save the real of its ideal. Then and there 
Robert Browning poured out his impassioned soul 
into hers, though his tale of love seemed only an 
enthusiast’s dream. Infirmity had hitherto so 
hedged her about that she deemed herself forever 
protected from all assaults of love. Indeed, she 
felt only injured that a fellow-poet should take 
advantage, as it were, of her indulgence in grant- 
ing him an interview, and requested him to with- 
draw from her presence, not attempting any 
response to his proposal, which she could not 
believe in earnest. Of course, he withdrew from 
her sight, but not to withdraw the offer of his heart 
and hand; on the contrary, to repeat it by letter, 
and in such wise as to convince her how much in 
earnest he was. Her own heart, touched already 
when she knew it not, was this time fain to listen, 
beconvinced and overcome. But here began the 
tugof war. Elizabeth told her father of the poet’s 
love, and asked a parent’s blessing to crown their 
happiness, At first, incredulous of the strange 
story, he mocked her; but when the truth flashed 
on him, from the new fire in her eyes, he kindled 
with rage, and forbade her ever seeing or commu- 
licating with her lover again, on the penalty of 





disinheritance and banishment forever from a 
father’s love. This decision was founded on no 
dislike for Mr. Browning personally, or anything 
in him, or his family; it was simply arbitrary. 
But the new love was stronger than the old in 
her—it conquered.”’ 

Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning were 
married in November, 1846. They proceeded at 
once to Italy, where they resided henceforth, with 
the exception of occasional journeys to Paris and 
London. Borne from her couch to the altar, Mrs. 
Browning, as if by a miracle, recovered health and 
strength. To use her own impassioned words, 
she 
‘“‘Was caught up into love, and taught the whole 

Of life in a new rhythm.” 


Of that love who may speak with irreverence? 
The anointed priest only passes beneath the veil, 
hiding the ‘‘ Holy of Holies” from the common 
gaze. She has uttered the unutterable—we listen, 
and are silent. . 


“Ts it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 

Would’st thou miss any life in losing mine, 

And would the sun for thee more coldly shine, 

Because of grave-damps falling round my head? 

I marvelled, my beloved, when I read 

Thy thought so in the letter. Iam thine— 

But * so much to thee? Can I pour thy wine 

While my hands tremble? Then my soul, instead 

Of: dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range! 

Then, love me, love! iook on me * * breathe on 
me! 

As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 

For love, to give up acres and degree, 

I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 

My near sweet view of Heaven, for earth with 
thee !’’ 


We have a pen-picture of Casa Guidi, the home 
of the Brownings ;—‘‘of the square ante-room, 
with its great picture, and piano-forte at which the 
boy Browning passed many an hour; the little 
dining-room covered with tapestry, where hung 


medallions of Tennyson, Carlyle and Robert 
Browning; the long room, filled with plaster casts 
and studies, which was. Mr. Browning’s retreat, 
and, dearest of all, the large drawing-room, where 
she always sat, opening out upon a balcony filled 
with plants. There was something about this 
room that seemed to make it a proper and especial 
haunt for poets. The dark shadows and subdued 
light gave ita dreamy look, which was enhanced 
by the tapestry-covered walls and old pictures of 
saints, that looked out sadly from their carved 
frames of black wood. Large book-cases, con- 
structed of specimens of Florentine carving, se- 
lected by Mr. Browning, were brimming over 
with wise-looking books. Tables were covered 
with more gayly-bound volumes, the gifts of 
brother authors. Dante’s grave profile, a cast of 
Keat’s brow and face, taken after death, a pen-and- 
ink sketch of Tennyson, little paintings of the boy 
Browning, all attracted the eye in turn, and gave 
rise to a thousand musings. A quaint mirror, 
easy chairs and sofa, and a hundred nothings that 
always add an indescribable charm, were all 
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massed in this room. But the glory of all, and 
that which sanctified all, was seated in a low arm- 
chair near the door. A table, strewed with writ- 
ing materials, books and newspapers, was always 
by her side.”’ 

In 1851, five years after her marriage, Mrs. 
Browning published ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,”’ the 
same volume including her ‘‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.’”’ As Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam’’ 
has for its one theme grief, so these sonnets, the 
outpourings of a woman’s heart, have for theirs 
love, of all human emotions the divinest and most 
ecstatic. Here the singer rose to inspired heights, 
unattainable by man, and never reached before by 
her own sex. Screened by her title, she threw 
aside restraint, and so fused together passion and 
thought, feeling and intellect, that each exalted 
the other. Not only is poetry richer by this soul- 
revelation, but human nature itself is elevated, 
and its divinity made visible. We are thrilled 
with awe in the presence of this pure yet passion- 
ate heart, this high intelligence, to whom God 
and His angels are ever living realities, and 
spiritual truths the clearest of any. Had Mrs. 
Browning written nothing save these sonnets, she 
would still have taken rank as the greatest of her 
sex, and the poet who of all others has given us 
the highest manifestation of love. 

“Casa Guidi Windows,”’ as we are told in the 
preface, ‘‘contains the impressions ot the writer 
upon events in Tuscany, of which she was a wit- 
ness.”’ An enthusiastic tover of freedom and of 
Italy, she has painted so vividly that fair land’s 
beauty and sorrow, and plead its cause in such 
eloquent verse, that our own hearts kindie with 
the same glow as hers, and feet a ke scorn o1 
oppression and tyranny. The poem opens with a 
burst of music, a child singing, ‘* O bella liberta, 


O tellar’ and closes in a glorious strain of 


prophecy, commencing thus: 


“The sun strikes through the windows, up the 
floor: 
Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 
Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 
It grows along thy amber curls to shine 
Brighter than elsewhere. Now, look straight Ve- 
fore, 
And fix thy brave, blue English eyes on mine, 
And from thy soul, which fronts the future so, 
With unabashed and unabated gaze, 
Teach me to hope for, what the angels know, 
When they smile clear as thou dost.” 


The experience of maternity was the crowning 
grace to Mrs. Browning’s womanhood, and seemed 
the one gift necessary to perfect her genius. It 
was this that strengthened her faith, and kept her 
from despair, at the downfall of her hopes for 
Italy. A child’s song could waken hope and 
aspiration; a child’s smije cheer failure and de- 
feat. How beautiful this union of intellectual 
strength with womanly tenderness, and to what 
serene heights it lifted the soul of its possessor! 
As a woman among poets—as a poet among wo- 
men—Mrs, Browning stands unequalled. 

“ Aurora Leigh,’’ the last, and, ‘without doubt, 
the.greatest of her efforts, was published in 1856. 





She herself calls it the most mature of her works, 
and the one into which her ‘“ highest convictions 
upon life and art have entered.’’ Critics, looking 
at it from an esthetic point of view, have pro- 
nounced it a failure; but how few are capable of 
failures like this!’ The subject ranges over such 
yast fields of thought and observation, and is 
everywhere illustrated by ideas, metaphors and 
suggestions, so striking and original, that, over- 
whelmed by its grandeur, defects at first pass un- 
noticed. Yet defects exist, and are inseparable 
from a work, planned upon a scale so magnificent 
that to have executed it rightly would have re- 
quired a genius as many-sided as Shakspeare’s, 
What though this wonderful picture of modern 
life, ofits social and intellectual problems, is at 
times as confused and chaotic as the themes it 
treats? In this age of progress and transition, 
who expects poctic utterance to be always clear 
and definite? Tven though no remedy be sug- 
gested, a keen sense of existing wrongs, and a 
power of making those wrongs visible, in their 
manifold consequences, is a rare gift. That Mrs, 
Browning possesses it is manifest in ‘* Aurora 
Leigh,”’ which, with all its shortcomings, remains 
a masterpiece of poetic achievement. 

In June, 1861, five years after the publication of 
* Aurora Leigh,’”? Mrs. Browning lay dying in 
Florence, the ‘“‘ City of Flowers.’’ Her cup of joy 
was full; her dreams were all realized; Italy, the 
country of her heart, was again free and united, 
At the last some vision of glory passed before her 
eyes, and, lifting herself in her husband’s arms, 
she murmured: “It is beautiful!’ With those 
words, “It is beautiful,’? her great soul passed 
from its tenement of clay into that diviner sphere 
of which she gave testimony, equally in death as 
in life. 
‘* Life, love and beauty are intense, indeed, 

But death intenser, death is life’s high need.” 





FIFTY YEARS AGO; 
OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 
No. 11. 

HE old school-house. I stood on its site to- 
day. Fifty-nine years ago one could follow 
the path through the thickets of hazels, crab- 

apple and plum trees, and soon come to the new, 
low-roofed little institution of learning, but to-day 
you search: among fertile fields vainly, and you 
close your eyes and endeavor to determine the 
location by the bend in the creek, by the range of 
hills, the spring, the grove, the road along the 
bank of the stream, the warehouse and the great 
walnut and wild cherry trees. You open your 
eyes and they are sparkling bright with the 
thought that now you can locate it precisely. 

Ah, me! you forget the mill-dam that raised 
the water until it covered the wayside spring, and 
rendered impassable the beautiful river road that 
wound in and out of the woods, and, now in sun- 
shine, now in shadow, made you think that road 
veritable poetry. Only bare pastures to-day, with 
a margin of black swamp and stagnant waters. 
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The picturesque river road is obliterated, not a 
sign remaining save in your memory. The great 
walnut trees, and the fruitful wild cherry, that, to 
your childish imagination, seemed to reach to the 
fleecy clouds, are gone, and not even a stump re- 
mains to mark the spot. 

You smile, I know why; I know what you are 
thinking of, but I don’t put my arm up over my 
face at sound of ‘your merry laughter, as I did 
when you were my boy-playmate and teased me 
for telling my mother that Louis Carrol’s eyes 
were sunken into his head fourteen inches, when 
he was sick from eating too many wild cherries 
from the big tree near the school-house. 

The old warehouse that stood among the alders, 
looking gloomy as a Bastile, is gone long ago, the 
grove is no longer there a great bower of jubilant 
bird-song, and the range of hills where poor, 
plucky ’Diar Smith once raised cucumbers for the 
New Orleans market, bore a second growth of 
timber since, but now the smoothly-shaven hills 
are golden with waving grain, and soon the reapers’ 
humming song will go up from among the yellow 
sheaves. 

I went alone to-day and found the site and stood 
upon it. Here had been the wide, old, cavernous 
fireplace, there the door, there the two long greased 
paper windows, here was the corner where they 
put their dinner baskets, there the row of pegs for 
sunbonnets, and there for hats. The great thorn- 
tree, white with blossoms, stood there, and the 
delightfully fragrant crab-apple trees grew there, 
and here grew the pretty but poisonous and 
prickly vine, with its clusters of purple-black 
berries. 

When I came home I said: ‘ Father, I was on 
the site of the old log school-house to-day, but 
there is no vestige of it now, save that one can de- 
tect little fragments of slate and slate pencils, and 
broken bits of delf,and such things on the spot 
where it stood. Can you remember in what year 
itwas built?” 

“Oh, yes; it was in 1816. I was at the raising 
and remernber it well. Whisky flowed as free as 
water that day. I can see old man Jones, sitting 
on a stump, singing in a fuddled way, when he 
wanted the jug passed to him: 

“*We had a black hen that had a white foot, 

She made her nest by the mulberry root, 
She ruffled her feathers to keep her eggs warm, 
And a little more whisky will do us no harm.’ 


“This little ditty was very common on such 
occasions, and it was generally sung with spirit. 
We thought it was right to the point, too, but 
now-a-days it would seem like going a great ways 
round just to ask for the grog in such style as that. 
Then there was another verse that we thought 
very pithy and cute: 

“*What's become of the little brown man 
Who used to bring us rum? 
He’s stayed away so long 
That he’s ashamed to come.’ 


“Our first teacher was John Smith, but, poor 
fllow, he didn’t turn out well. He left his wife 
ad children and ran away with one of Dawson’s 








living together yet. His wife and children went 
back to Washington County, Pennsylvania. There 
used to be a great many elopements in early days; 
I’m sure I can’t see why it was, but, really, they 
were common. I often think about the day that 
Smith’s school closed. The boys and girls were 
all so anxious to know when it would be so they 
could dress up, but John never told any one ex- 
cept Betsey Dawson, and she didn’t know of it 
until the night before. The first intimation we 
had of it was when Bet came blowing into school 
that bitter cold morning in February, wearing a 
white dimity dress that had been her mother’s. 
She had on a wide blue ribbon, I remember, put 
around her neck, crossed in front on her bosom, 
and carried round under her arms and tied behind. 
Her hair was looped together in some sort of queer 
braids and pressed down flat against the sides of 
her face. <A little blue camlet cape with red fringe 
was pinned over her shoulders and fastened at the 
throat with a red bombazine rosette. All the 
other girls were angry and jealous and felt envious 
of Betsey’s good looks. Ob, Bet did flirt about 
amazingly that day! No one seemed to think 
then that her white dimity was out of season. 

“The teacher gave a treat that day; butternuts 
and whisky. I remember well how he sat out on 
the fence with us boys; we were all in a row, and 
the fence must have been nine rails high, but we 
managed to sit on it like a chattering flock of 
rooks, and we passed the bottle around, each one 
taking a drink and giving it to his next neighbor. 

“* Afterwhile we began to drop down like ripe 
apples, and though the ground was covered with 
snow, and the winds blew bitter cold, we pre- 
ferred to sit on the ground, It was cosier than up 
on the fence. 

“* After supper, Smith and a few of the boys met 
at the tavern and caroused around until nearly 
morning. I was with them, for I was young then, 
and thought that whatever the schoolmaster did 
was right. We had a great deal of fun. I remem- 
ber of buying liquor and pouring it on the boys, 
and of sliding in the puddles on the smoothest 
puncheon, and pouring it into their pockets. The 
teacher laid aside his dignity, and led off in all 
manner of fun and foolishness, Just then we 
thought he was a capital fellow.” 

““Did you have good teachers in those early 
days ?”’ I asked. 

‘“ Well, yes, as Jenks would say, ‘fair to mid- 
dling.’ Be sure, some of them had not good 
habits; some were addicted to swearing; some 


| would knock down with a billet of wood or a slate; 


some would smoke in school nearly all day; but 
often they were good men, and some of them be- 
came eminent and useful. One of our teachers, 
poor fellow, met with a terrible sorrow. He kept 
some dry goods and groceries and such like at his 
home in the country; it was a matter of conveni- 
ence to him and to the neighborhood that he dealt 
in such articles of merchandise. He had a wife 
and two beautiful children. One day, when the 
little ones happened to be alone, they played with 
fire, and a keg of powder exploded, and their little 
bodies were blown to atoms and hurled through 


girls, Betsey I think it was, and I suppose they’re | the roof of the house. The shock was felt for 


a 
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miles, and the sound was heard away off where 
the family had never been known. It was a very 
severe affliction for the poor husband and father. 
I never pass that spot—which is now in Benny 
McGuire’s orchard—without the whole scene com- 
ing up before me vividly and painfully. 

‘* Another teacher in early days was William 
Maxwell Adolphus Johnson, an old man, who 
was an inveterate story reader, and, strange to 
say, he remembered every tale so well that he 
could relate them charmingly. Only a few years 
ago I came upon astory in manuscript that he had 
copied from memory for the benefit of persons of 
his acquaintance who were similarly inclined. It 
was an old love story, written in the stiff, precise 
style of Evalina and Miss Burney’s other books; 
you remember them.” 

““What did you do before you had any school- 
house?” I inquired. 

‘Oh, well somebody taught in somebody's 
house three months in a year; and then when we 
had no school, why we met once a week some 
place or other and read pieces, and wrote on little 
slips of paper and compared them ; and we studied 
arithmetic, and talked about geography, and kept 
learning a little something all the time. Three or 
four of the oldest men in the neighborhood looked 
after the education of the young people in a gene- 
ral way. You see at that time two or three of our 


men filled with honor our highest county offices. | coffin was carried on the shoulders of two men. 
And I often think of the responsibility that rested | We didn’t form much of a procession, we couldn't 
on them just because they were the leading men for the thickets of low brush and brambles made 
If acow was choked on a| the way almost impassable. 


in the neighborhood. 


turnip, a boy bestrode a horse and went like | while we stcod about the lonely grave, men were 
lightning for the judge or the associate judge; ifa| posted as sei\tinels a few steps distant, for we did 


yoke of oxen were bewitched and refused to move, 
the owner scratched his head a minute or two, 
then sent a boy post-haste for one of the judge: ; 
if aman and his wife quarrelled, and she left his 
bed and board, the irate husband struck a bee- 
line for the judge’s cabin; or if two neighbors dis- 
agreed, and a knave lane was likely to be the 
result, one or both of them referred the knotty 
case to the superior judgment of the judge. 

‘“‘T remember when Richard Conine was at work 
on the road with his father and the supervisors, 
six miles distant from home, a tree fell aslant and 
broke one of poor Dicky’s legs. The men made a 
comfortable resting place for him up against a 
rock, and then started another boy off to borrow 
an old gray mare that belonged to the associate 
judge. He had to walk five miles through a dense 
woods, and it was late when he returned, and poor 
Dickey was suffering extremely. His father 
mounted old gray and took his boy on behind 
him. His leg hung dangling, and he could hear 
the broken bones grating, the while it pained him 
intensely. As usual in extreme cases, the two 
leading men of the neighborhood, the judges, were 
on hand with some old barrel staves, and some 
strips of muslin, and a cup of strong vinegar. 
The nearest physician lived twenty miles away, 
and the family were poor, and the judges were 
willing, and as capable as they could well be. The 
broken leg was mended, and in a few weeks Dicky 

vas able to get out doors on crutches and hobble 
down to the pen to see the young pigs. But before 


-_— 





he reached the house he fell and broke it over 
again, and again were the judges sent for, and the 
unskillful performance gone over the second time, 
Then, before he wholly recovered, the pioneers 
had to flee to block-houses for safety and refuge 
from the Indians, and there, within its dreary, 
bleak, lonesome walls, Dicky’s young mother 
died, with no physician near to save or help— 
none but the two ministering judges, hardy and 
sympathizing men and weeping women. Her 
little baby lived and grew to be a beautiful, sad- 
eyed woman. You see Dicky’s mother died in 
1812, and was the second one buried in our graye- 
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yard.” a 
“Well, if you poor pioneers were huddled to- woul 
gether in the fort or block-house, I should think §"°!¢ 
you would have been afraid to have ventured out §§/5@ 
on account of*the Indians,”’ I said, black 
“Oh, we went armed; the men carried their @ 2"! 
muskets and we boys carried sticks just the same @™e2% 
as we would have carried fire-arms. We walked §*°"S 
straight, and kept step, and did just as our fathers ass 
did. lid yc 
“When Mrs, Conine was buried, there was no “Ol 
road or path to the new burying-ground, and the blood, 
coffin, a very rude, rough sort of a box, was made Mj‘es & 
by the men in the fort. It was nailed together by Silly ' 
nails that our blacksmith made a little like horse- J!" 6¢ 
shoe nails, they were clinched on the inside. The Jes W 
was as 
though 
Sally @ 
I remember that H's 
girl on 
ride lil 
/not know what minute the Indians might attack Jjcefu 
lus. Two families had been murdered a few weeks ud pr 
before, about seven miles west of us.’’ Miver, 
| 4s Was there no burial service whatever on that dian 
occasion ?”’ I inquired. ind she 
‘‘Oh, yes; one of the judges offered a prayer, #J* 22¥ 
but we did not dare sing a hymn, it would not §@vs 
have been safe. An Indian trail lay within hear- J" he I 
ing distance of the grave. The Indians never did @ “W er 
attack us, however. indians | 
“Ha, ha! I often have to laugh yet, after all °° I 
these long-gone years, when I recall some of the ‘athusia 
incidents that transpired while we neighbors lived J “No, 1 
together in the block-house. ras the 3 
“We had military drill frequently; there were #J'Y kind 
no regular soldiers with us, so that it was merely boys 
a parade of the militia, All the men and boys teld at G 
would assemble in the dusk of the evening in the Jes we: 
vicinity of the fort near the apprehended point of JJ" the cre 
attack. Such as had real rifles and muskets, ‘habitan 
shouldered them, and we boys substituted wooden "0s, or 
or Quaker guns, and some of us used mullein tg in or 
stalks. My daddy would call the roll and the men Sais ’ 
: 





would respond for themselves and for us boys 
who had not manly voices, and they would answer 
to the names of a multitude of mythical men 
besides, thus leaving the impression upon the 
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minds of the concealed foe, if such were in sight 
and hearing, that an immense force were defend- 
ing the block-house. I used to be so amused at 
some of the names daddy would call, odd names 
that he manufactured impromptu, and sometimes 
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the dear familiar names of our old neighbors in 
the East. 

“T remember that our mammas were annoyed 
and concerned about two of the girls who were 
such romps and so fearless that they would almost 
have made faces at the Indians had they been in 
sight. 
them mount the judge’s old horse, without a sad- 
dle, and then they would ride upand down asteep 
knoll near the fort, and trot the old horse up and 
down the creek until they were splashed from 
head to foot. 

“Those were serious times, and yet a little fun 
would bubble out occasfonally. We were never 
molested by the Indians, however. One morning, 
[saw a moccasin track beside the fort, in the soft, 
black loam, and found a little silver brooch lying 
near it. The Indians often wore such little orna- 
ments dangling about them. I kept it for many 
years to fasten the collar of my tow-linen shirt.” 

“Were any of the dusky girls kind of pretty, 
lid you think ?”’ said I. 

“Oh, some of them, especially those of mixed 


blood, were really attractive!’ said father, his | 


eves growing very blue and bright. ‘There was 
Sally Williams, a half-breed, that girl could have 
married any young man she pleased! Oh, her 
eyes were like stars, she could run like a deer, she 
vas as quick as a steel-trap, and her complexion, 
though dark, was so clear and rosy and healthful! 
sally could have had her pick and choice from our 
roung men if she’d wanted. She was the prettiest 
girl on horseback that I ever saw, and she could 
ride like the wind. She always sat 30 easy and 
graceful, and all her movements were so natural 


md pretty. There was Dick Conine and John | 


liver, who were both dead in love with that 
Indian girl. They never got tired watching her, 
id she was just as modest and blushed as readily 
s any pretty white girl would have done. I 
that he hadn’t a whole heart to give her.”’ | 
“Were you acquainted with any of the young 
Indians? Wasn’t you friends with any of the 
own boys and girls?” said I, smiling over his 
athusiastic description of pretty Sally Williams, | 
“No, I never felt drawn toward any of them,” 


These girls would slip out and both of 


| 
| 


wavs thought when Dick married his Peggy | 


“During the performance the audicnce kept up 

a kind of grunting exercise accompanied by z 
variety of gesticulations and singular contortions 
of the countenance, indicating that the occasion 
was one of solemn interest. Frequently some one 
would cast a piece of fresh meat into the fire, on 
which a general pow-wow would be heard for a 
few moments. The dress of the prominent chiefs 
was singularly fantastic, being ornamented with 
various colors arranged in such a manner as to 
produce a striking effect. Deers’ hoofs were also 
attached to their leggings and made a rattling 
noise as they moved around the fire. 

“*T remember one old chief, who was stricken 
in years, Captain Pipe. He was tall and graceful 
and quick, and his keen black eyes told of the fire 
and ardor of other years. 

“This meeting must have been one of no ordi- 
nary importance, for a profound solemnity char- 
acterized their devotions, and during some par- 
ticular parts of the ceremonies the whole Indian 
audience were moved to tears. 

‘* These ceremonies lasted about two hours, then 
| there was a general shaking of hands, indicating 
| the utmost good feeling among the worshippers. 
| After all was over, the Indians, to show their re- 
| spect to their white visitors, gave each of us a 
| piece of meat which had been boiled without 
| washing or cleansing, and not even seasoned with 
| salt. We pretended to eat, but embraced the first 
| opportunity of throwing the pieces away slyly. 
| One of the girls, a frolicsome daughter of the 
| judges, received for her delectation a bear’s foct. 
| She was one of the girls who would ride so fear- 
| lessly while we were all living in the fort. I 
could see that her shoulders shook with the pent- 
| up laughter. 
| ‘‘Betore we started home, the stalwart braves 
|; and their Wyandotte and Delaware visitors were 
jubilant out on the beautiful greensward, jump- 
ing, pitching horse-shoes, running races, and 
pulling each other up trom a sitting posture on 
the ground.” 





One Saturday afternoon last summer, when we 
were all at home, I proposed that we would ride 


out and look at the old Indian village, and get 
vas the reply; ‘I couldn’t make them seem like | father to locate places of interest. It is now sixty- 
uy kind of folks. In the spring of 1811, some of three years since the poor broken tribes left that 
is boys and girls went to a great Indian festival | spot which was so dear to them—left the graves of 
ted at Greentown, one of their villages about two | their dead and their familiar hunting-grounds, 
uiles west of us. The village stood on the bank | and sought a home on a Western reservation. 
ithe creek and contained probably two hundred | That beautiful place has been cultivated ever since 
nhabitants, There were sixty or eighty little |—the village green—the plough has turned over 
abins, or wigwams and bark shanties, all stand-| and over the rich old soil, and yet after all we 
ng in order and regular line like dwellings in a | picked up from that smooth, fallow field several 
ty. | relies. One of the boys found an old battered, 
All the Indians for miles around were there. | smashed, brass bell; another the snow-white tooth 
‘le meeting was held in their council-house, a| of a bear; another a peculiarly-shaped stone that 


aeious building, sixty or seventy feet long. In| 
ecentre a temporary altar was erected, and upon | 
tis a large fire was kindled which burned with a | 
‘id brillianey, Around this fire the principal | 
‘eakers performed their solemn marches, speak- 
lg and singing alternately, while the rest of the | 
audience were arranged in rows, two or three deep, | 
“ound the walls, inside of the house. 


was used in pounding corn, and another stone 
implement used in dressing skins. Father picked 
a bullet out of an old tree that was peppered full 
of bullet-holes. We presumed that it had been a 
target at which they fired foramusement. I found 
several darts of different shapes. The old graves 
could be distinetly traced yet. The woods, in 
which was the burial ground, has never been 
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molested, though sacrilegious hands have rifle 
many of the graves. 

More than twenty-five years ago a bright-eyed, 
chirruping little schoolma’am found in the house 


1 
ad|of a decamped physician a quantity of Indian 
bones, and the innocent little witch asked me in 
all sincerity if I didn’t want them to put in my 
cabinet of curiosities. 


Bie 
BT Pewreriae re ATH SEs 


EDITH. 


DITH, whose tresses, golden-pale, Be rescued; happy so to die: 
Are blown about an open brow, Content to draw its last breath there 
Rather than live—less blest—elsewhere! 


Or glimmer through their misty v« il, 
Like yellow primroses in snow— 
Tell me what tender fancy lies 
In those blue lakes, which are your eyes! 


You smile! and in those arching brows 
I see the bow of promise gleam ; 

Whereat my heart this thought allows— 
‘“T am less hopeless than I deem ja 

I would those rounded lips would tell 

What those blue eyes have told so well! 


Those treacherous lakes, wherein my soul 
Is drowned, sinking Lopelessly— 
Yet would not (could it fate control) 
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SORRENTO AND CAPRI. 
BY MARY S. DEERING. 


[The Portland Transcript has been publishing for 
some months past a series of letters from Europe of 
more than usual interest. They are from the pen of a 
bright, sensible, intelligent American girl, and are 
better worth going into book form than one in ten of 
the many records of foreign travel that are given to the 
public, The following narrative of a visit to Sorrento 
and Capri is very pleasantly told.—Eps. HoME MAG.] 


the limestone hills and their ravines and 

bays, and at the plain which holds Sorrento. 
We knew that in the little marinas or fishing vil- 
lages that peep out from the ravines, beautiful 
girls are weaving nets and singing songs, and that 
old women with white hair and with faces brown 
and seamed like a walnut, sit in the sun and spin. 
We knew that the valleys and bays are sweet with 
blossoms and green with vines, and that luxuriant 
orange groves hold out tu us hands laden with 
gleaming leaves and golden fruit. It seems to us 
that the sun always shines full upon Sorrento, and 
a wonderful light rests like a blessing upon plain, 
and cliff, and bay. 

At last, one April morning, we and our Scotch- 
Pompeiian friends found ourselves upon the little 
steamer which, out in the stream, was apparently 
just on the point of starting for Sorrento. I say 
found ourselves there, for the ways and means by 
which we came there must remain a mystery. I 
remember that a beggar woman on the shore 
offered me snuff from a corner of her apron, and 
that we were jostled, and bullied, and worried by 
boatmen and beggars, till, without any agency of 
ours, we were whipped into a crazy little boat and 
off to the steamer. A clamor for tickets and beg- 
ging for centimes followed, till we were looking 
over the steamer’s side into that wonderful water 
whose color men paint, and sing, and tell all in 
vain. 

A little old boat lay just under our bows, and in 
it were two boys, perhaps six and three years old, 
handsome, dirty, happy and ragged. For nearly 
an hour after the time of starting, the steamer lay 
basking in the sun, and the six-year-old boy 
rowed back and forth by its side singing and beg- 
ging, occasionally laying aside his oars to turn a 
somersault or two. The baby laughed and shouted, 
and tried, by means of his ragged cap, to fill the 
old boat with the sparkling blue water. The 
older boy sang continually, often amidst a shower 
of small coin from the steamer, and when at length 
aman came on board bringing a guitar and sing- 
ing gay Neapolitan songs, the boy’s voice chimed 
in so sweetly that even the baby listened. The 
man conquered his little enemy’s attractions, 
however, by singing the air, ‘‘ Champagne Char- 
lie;’’ the English words, of course, he could not 
attempt. Fancy ‘‘ Champagne Charlie’? ringing 
out over the Bay of Naples under the brooding 
shadow of Vesuvius! 

When one lands at Sorrento he sees only a tre- 
mendous precipice of soft tufa rock rising sheer 
from the sea and overhung with vines. But the 
rock is tunnelled, and climbing through the steep 
tunnel to the level of the plain, we emerge in the 
midst of orange groves and gardens, 
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ie days we had looked over from Naples at 





We drove to Massa, along a road winding upon 
a terrace high above the sea and far below the 
cliffs. Between us and the sea are orange and 
lemon groves, terrace after terrace, like shelves 
with fringes of flowers ; between us and the top of 
the cliffs rise orange groves terrace after terrace 
again. Here and there a sweep of gray olive trees 
runs down a green slope to the sea; here and there 
an almond tree drops its petals in soft, pink heaps 
upon the terrace below. Figs, acacias, magnolias, 
an occasional dark ilex, idle men more motion- 
less than the trees and only like them a part of the 
picture, women in brilliant dresses and handker- 
chiefs yellow or red, over all the sleepy, perme- 
ating sunshine—this is Italy. Itis all color. The 
vivid green of the grass is one; the green of the 
solemn ilex is another; the soft silver gray of the 
olive slopes another. Between two gray lime- 
stone cliffs, half a dozen stone pines hold aloft 
their green umbrellas ; nut-brown natives flaunt 
their red and yellow ra:’s everywhere ; and every- 
where, from the glittering foliage of the orange 
and lemon, gleaming fruits reach out for a deeper 
drink of sunlight and a broader look at the glori- 
ous world. ‘‘ Through His garden walketh God.”’ 
Out to the open sea, powdered with grains of 
foam, and bearing upon its bosom many a tiny 
white sail, tosses the sparkling, dancing, eager 
bay, deeper in color than all the rest. The very 
Italy of my dreams. There is something appeal- 
ing in this strange, rich beauty, and ever in my 
thought lies the face of a woman not long dead, 
one with whom for years I taught side by side, 
and to whom Italy had been a goal which we had 
promised, as girls will, to reach together. But to- 
day, when I find my girlish plans accomplished, 
snows cover her grave in cold New England, and 
I have only deep regret for the beautiful life 
closed so early, yearning for the sweet presence 
that I loved so well, and gratitude for the influ- 
ence that shed good into all my life, and for her 
memory holy and sweet, to be kept sacred through 
the changes of coming years. 

We went to Capri from Sorrento, six sailors 
rowing us through great blue waves that would 
have done no discredit to the actual Mediterranean. 
At the landing our party of five was met by at least 
fifty men, women and children, with seven don- 
keys. For an hour I had been too seasick to care 
what became of my personal effects, but refused 
numerous offers of a ‘‘ beautiful donkey for ride,”’ 
and went slowly up the hill to the hotel. Our 
party passed me one by one. Presently I became 
aware that my travelling-bag had also gone by 
under charge of a man whose slouched hat and 
scarlet shirt I noted for future identification. 
Next came my thick shawl borne by another 
brigand ; then by thin shawl, carried by a woman. 
My umbrella followed. Then my shawl-strap, 
which ten minutes before had held all the other 
things in the neatest of bundles. At last a man in 
scanty clothing lifted his tattered cap to me in 
passing, and as he did so I saw that he was osten- 
tatiously carrying my note-book. Who shall 
accuse of idleness a race of men all too ready to 
climb a steep hill for a probable fee of two 
cents? At the hotel stood six people in a row, 








waiting for six little fees, while the seven donkeys 
looked patiently on. 

The hotel looks over the very edge of a precipice 
into the sea, and all night we heard the waves 
beating against the rocky shore, wearing the 
ledges into those caves and grottoes so many and 
so curious. For the Blue Grotto my mind had 
been quite prepared; so I was not disappointed, 
but I can only say of it, as somebody else has 
said, ‘‘I have seen pictures of it that were far 
finer.”’ 

Early next morning we climbed to the summit 
of Monte Solaro, three or four thousand feet high, 
and looked out over the bay and the Mediterranean, 
surely bluer that morning than ever before. We 
passed, in going up, the ruined castle of the robber 
Barbarossa; gathered flowers enough and beauti- 
ful enough to satisfy the most ardent botanist, and 
threw them away to make room for more; stayed 
for a minute within a little old church, one tile of 
whose Majolica floor would be alarmingly expen- 
sive in America; visited the antiquated little vil- 
lages of Capri and Arracapri; and went, or at 
least J went, to a funeral. I was, in truth, sole 
mourner. Through the open gates of a little ceme- 
tery, two men carried a painted pine box, with 
loose, rattling lid. A white-gowned priest followed 
with book and candle, twenty boys and girls ran 
laughing and chattering beside, and I joined the 
rabble. The cemetery is scarcely larger than a 
small room, but high stone walls enclose it, and a 
wee chapel nestled under the trees in one corner. 
All the air was heavy with the fragrance of laurel, 
and would have been darkened by trees but for the 
persevering sunlight that stole through branches 
and blossoms and leaves, glinted upon marble 
headstones, and danced over gravelled walk and 
blossoming grave. The red pine coffin was put 
upon the chapel step. We all crowded about it, 
and the priest began the service, looking wonder- 
ingly at me the while. Suddenly breaking off his 
reading, he exclaimed in French: ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
is an American, is she not?”’ 

I nearly crossed myself in horror at this sacri- 
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they had suspended, and the snuff-colored old 
priest went on with theservice. The dark cypress 
trees whispered among themselves, but from the 


laurel trees bending over the steps a shower of 


| petals fell upon the poor brown face, and the sun- 
light kissed it softly. The priest moved to brush 
away the petals with his careless fingers, but | 
stopped him and replaced the lid myself, to the 
great amusement of the children. When I came 
away the rude box still lay upon the step, show- 
ered with flower petals and flecked with shadows, 
The bells of a near monastery rang solemnly out, 
and with them chimed the bells of Ischia across 
the bay, for it was Sabbath morning. 

Wrapped round and round again is Capri with 
the richest vegetation, a luxuriance of growth such 
as northern nations never dreamed of. The very 
region of sentiment is Capri, with this Monte 
Solaro for its culminating point. Amalfi, Sor- 
rento, Castellamare, Resina, Naples, Pozzuoli, 
Camaldoli, the Elysian Fields, Lake Avernus, 
Ischia, Proccida and the Mediterranean far-reach- 
ing in its waves, its history and its romance—all 
these, with all that they suggest, lie before us 
under a golden light that defeats description, the 
light of spring in Italy. 





“TRUST,” 
BY L. A. M. 
; EARCHING for strawberries ready to eat, 


Finding them crimson, and large, and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet 
Deep in the green hillside? 


Four brown sparrows; the cunning things! 

Feathered on back, and breast, and wings; 

Proud with the dignity plumage brings; 
Opening their four mouths wide, 


Stooping lower to scan my prize, 
Watching their motions with curious eyes, 
Dropping my berries in glad surprise, 

A plaintive sound I heard. 








lege, but remembered my Protestantism in sea- 
son, and only nodded. 

**“Wouldn’t you like to see monsieur?”’ he asked, 
pointing at the coffin. ‘‘ We shall have him here 
awhile. Then he will be put in another box and 
buried—to-morrow, perhaps.” 

‘“Who are these children ?”’ I inquired. 

‘* Nobody,” was the reply. 

‘* But had the man no friends?’’ I persisted. 

‘“No, he was a stranger in the island. Do see 
him!’ and he roughly lifted the coffin lid. I 
shrank from it at first, but something—I think it 
was pity for a stranger all alone—led me to look. 
A bundle of straw served as a pillow. The box 
was too short by several inches, and the man’s 
head was thrust forward till his chin rested upon 
his breast. His clothing was coarse but fresh and 
clean. The features of the dark face were deli- | 
cately cut, and their expression singularly win- 
ning, while long brown eyelashes and brown | 
curling hair and beard made a picture in strong | 
contrast with the rude surroundings. I looked so | 
long that the children began again the talk which 


And looking up at the mournful call, 

I spied on a tree near the old stoue wall, 

High up on the topmost bough of all, 
The poor little mother-bird. 


With grief and terror her heart was wrung, 

And while to the slender bough she clung 

She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more slender thread. 





“‘ Ah, Birdie,” I said, “‘if you only knew 

That my heart was tender, and warm, and true, 

But the thought that I loved her birdlings, too, 
Never entered her small brown head. 


” 


And so through this world of ours we go, 

Bearing our burdens of needless woe, 

Many a heart beating heavy and slow 
Under its load of care. 


But, oh, if we only, only knew 

That God was tender, and warm, and true, 

And that He loved us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 
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ANDREW CAMPBELL, OF CAMPBELLTOWN, VA. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 
CHAPTER I. 


N order to understand the character of my 
I hero, you must first observe the background 

of the portrait. It is a country neighborhood 
in the mountains of Virginia, where the roads are 
at best only adapted for riding, and in winter are 
rendered almost impassable by rains, snows and 
mud. The consequent cessation of social inter- 
course for so large a part of the year produces a 
state of isolation which tends largely to the devel- 
opment of individuality, and sometimes oddity, of 
character. Even if visits were frequent, they 
would scarcely enlarge the ideas, and soften pecu- 
liarities of temper, for all the community are so 
related by blood and connected by marriage that 
they pessess the same family prejudices and reflect 
each other’s opinions and feelings to an astonish- 
ing degree. 

At one time they lived in affluence, but at the 
present day the gentlemen and ladies of highest 
cultivation and refinement are frequently found 
amidst the barest and most meagre surroundings. 

Andrew Campbell, the head of the old and 
aristocratic family of Campbells, still lived in the 
old family mansion, which overlooked the small, 
and now dilapidated, village of Campbelltown. 
The house was greatly in need of repairs. Indeed, 
the roof was so bad that in case of a shower or 
sudden storm, the family peregrinations from one 
chamber to another in search of a dry bedroom, 
were frequent and embarrassing. But they them- 
selves treated this phase of experience with great 
gaiety, and were wont to speak of their home in 
familiar parlance as the ‘‘ ancestral sifter.”’ 

Several planks had also fallen out of the long 
flight of steps leading into the front porch. The 
two younger boys of the family, being fond of 
gymnastic exercises, found a sportive delight in 
overleaping the chasm, and ascending by the side 
railing; but to visitors and strangers it was a task 
of delay and peril, and the house presented, on 
the whole, as accessible an appearance as a castle 
of the Feudal Ages with the draw-bridge up. 

The floor, also, of the porch had its pitfalls and 
snares; and if a young and enthusiastic admirer 
of Miss Rose should chance to become rash and 
poetical, under the combined influences of the 
soft, southern moonlight, and the melting, half- 
arch, half-shy, blue eyes uplifted to his, he was 
apt to be interrupted in the most tender phrases 
by the voice of one of the more wary elders from 
the hall with a timely warning, ‘‘ My dear sir, that 
tailing is not very secure.”’ Or the half-suppressed 
chuckle of a smail darkey would issue from the 
steps below, ‘‘ Massa better take care, de hole’s 
dat side, sir.’ 

Mr. Andrew Campbell himself had good reason 
‘oremember its dangers. He was much addicted 
‘o long-and rather involved political harangues on 





the rights of the people and the tyrannies of 
governments, After the close of the war a northern 
friend offhis came on to see him, and during the 
visit a hot debate on the subject of colored citizen- 
ship arose. At last Mr. Campbell’s excitement 
grew too strong for him to sit still. He sprang to 
his feet, and pacing backward and forward, wavy- 
ing his hand, he exclaimed, in a sonorous tone: 
‘*T see a chasm opening before me.”’ 

‘““My dear,” said his gentle little wife, softly, 
‘you had better take care !”’ 

‘*T see a chasm opening before me, which shall 
ingulf—”’ but at this eloquent period his leg sud- 
denly disappeared through the fatal hole. 

The chickens and dogs below fied cackling and 
barking from the spot. The old gentleman was 
extricated unhurt, with shrieks of laughter by 
his sons and friend, and declared that he chiefly 
regretted the accident because it interfered with 
his convincing his friend of the dangerous ten- 
dency of his political views. 

His fondness for theological controversy was 
very marked, but his enthusiasm of manner was 
such that it encouraged many a jest at his expense. 
For instance, a waggish friend related that he had 
discoursed for three hours and three-quarters to 
an old lady, stone deaf, and was enraptured by the 
liberality and freedom from prejudice with which 
she listened to his remarks, 

But, one day, in a chance reconnoitre he met 
with such decided encouragement that it must 
serve as an offset to this apocryphal anecdote. 

Riding leisurely along toward the county court- 
house, he overtook a pleasant, intelligent-looking 
young man of twenty-three or four, walking in 
the same direction. His social tastes were too 
strong to allow him to neglect this opportunity of 
companionship, so drawing his bridle-rein, he 
accosted him with a pleasant salutation, nor was it 
long after the usual remarks in regard to the 
bright spring weather had been exchanged, 
before he asked his inevitable question: ‘‘ In re- 
gard to doctrine, my dear sir, what do you be- 
lieve?”’ 

Much to his surprise, the stranger answered, 
readily: ‘I believe, sir, what you believe.” 

‘* And how do you know what I believe?” asked 
Mr. Campbell. 

‘“‘T heard you speaking with some gentlemen at 
Merton Court-house on this subject last Saturday, 
and I thought your views the clearest, strongest 
and most rational I ever heard. I should be glad 
to hear more.”’ 

So encouraged, Mr. Campbell spake on, and 
after half a day’s journey together, he parted with 
regret from his new friend and convert. 

““He was a fine-looking young fellow, too, my 
little girl,’ he said, relating his adventure with 
great delight to his daughter Rose, who had in- 
stalled herself on onearm of his chair. ‘I wonder 
that he should have been walking. He had a fine 
air about him; old blood, I could see that!” 
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“Papa considers him a prince in disguise,” said 
Rose, mischievously. 


“‘Papa’s daughter thinks so, hey, Polly?’ and | 


he called a rosy girl of five to his knee. ‘‘ Per- 
haps she would like to be the princess! But my 


Polly is a good girl—she shall have the sweet- 
hearts!’ 

‘““A new reward of merit,” said Rose, with a 
little pout. 

‘‘A very popular one with your sex, miss, at 
any rate,” rejoined her father, with a chuckle. 

“*T don’t see why you should all talk so much 
about a strolling traveller, who was very likely 
imposing on papa. Papa, did he borrow any 
money ?” and Andrew looked the impersonation 
of worldly dignity and prudence, (Andrew was 
only thirteen.) 

“Andrew thinks it is not decorous to talk of 
strangers,” said Rose, with a demure little imita- 
tion of her brother's tone. 

““T daresay the young man was Robert Gorden, 
the mining engineer, who is boarding at Merton 
Courthouse,” said Ernest, quietly. 

He had been studying logarithms intently at 
a side table, but now joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“TIT met him—or at least a young man answer- 
ing to papa’s description—last Tuesday. But he 
is going to Colorado soon, so you will not see 
much more of him.” 

‘By the way, papa, have you seen Mr. Jones?” 
began Andrew. ‘He says he must have his 
twenty dollars.”’ 

“* Bother Jones !’’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
irascibly, springing to his feet. “If I had your 
great-aunt’s fortune, I should soon settle these 
low-bred creditors !” 

‘* My dear, you should not annoy your father,”’ 
said Mrs. Campbell, reprovingly, to Andrew, 
whose common-sense often swept ruthlessly away 
his father’s enthusiastic visions. 

Mr. Campbell possessed, in truth, all the hope- 
fulness and sanguine anticipations of a boy. His 
revenues were unlimited in imagination, and his 
aunt’s fortune, which he was sure had been be- 
queathed to him in some will yet unfound, and 
his Western lands with their undiscovered mines 
of untold wealth, had become proverbial among 
his relatives and acquaintances, 

It was a joke that never failed to excite a laugh 
among his rougher neighbors, when Jones would 
ask, with a wink: “ How about them Western 
mines, ’squire?”’ 

This it was which stirred the friendly heart of 
the old Virginia gentleman to wrath whenever 
Jones and his small debt were mentioned, It was 
gall to him to have his fair castles in Spain so 
roughly laid bare 
tive barbarian, who wanted his money. 

“‘Zounds, sir, if it were fifty thousand it would 
be respectable, and I could stand it; but to be 
dunned for his twenty dollars! It is insufferable, 
sir!” 

The truth was that Mr. Campbell’s artless and 
unsuspicious disposition had already involved 
him in many large as well as small moneyed 


difficulties, and a sheriff's sale was no rare oecur- 


by the hand of an unimagina- | 


; rence. But his buoyancy of temper seemed to 


over-ride all. 

He was indeed as much of a child in heart as 
any of the plump, rosy-cheeked and lisping train 
of bright-eyed toddlers by whom he was always 
escorted both at home and abroad. His idea of 
Paradise, he declared, was to live perpetually in 
the midst of children; and from the urchin of 
seven with the dirty face, to the crowing baby in 
arms, all recognized him as a compatriot, and 
would laugh and run riot at the sight of “ Uncle 
Andrew’s”’ gray horse, until the house rang with 
their glee and noise. He was ‘ Uncle Andrew” 
to all the children; they regarded him as only 
second in dignity and rank to Santa Claus him- 
self. Indeed, one little fellow promulgated the 
theory that he was his double first cousin, which 
became a very popular theory among his juvenile 
friends. 

In confirmation of it, a venerable-looking infant, 
on seeing him for the first time, suspended its 
usual avocation of weeping, and delivered a series 
of winks and blinks, with contortions that greatly 
surprised the recipient of the attention. 

*’*Cause the baby knew who he was, it did,” 
said the small boy before mentioned, and his 
lucid explanation was accepted. 

As for the young people of the present day, they 
were much too prudent and unimpressionable to 
satisfy the boyish heart of this old gentleman, 

“Girls, will you have a slice of ham this morn- 
ing, or will you have a sweetheart?’’ was a canni- 
balic method of presenting love, which had been 
a favorite of his, repeated at breakfast for many 
years, and always failing to call a blush to the 
now hardened faces of sixteen and seventeen, 

The elder people looked shocked at the new 
figures which he was fond of introducing into the 
Virginia reel, such as ‘‘ Press your partner’s right 
hand ;” *‘ Turn the one you love best,’’ ete., ete.; 
and his hilarity on these occasions was only wel- 
comed with reciprocal glee by his infantile fol- 
lowers. 

He often complained that the world had grown 
too old and deliberate. ‘‘ Rose,’’ he said, ** would 
never have any lovers like her mother’s.”’ Upon 
which his golden-haired and blue-eyed daughter 
always arched her eyebrows in pretty incredulity, 
as if she at least entertained no misgivings. 

One day in April, a dark, “‘ misty, moisty” 
morning, Rose and her mother were seated by 
the fire in the sitting-room. 

‘““Mamma, I think Milly” (the cook) ‘looks 
very badly to-day. She says she can’t cook din- 
ner. I do trust we will have no visitors, for I am 
| sure Phillis cannot supply her place.”’ 
| Mrs. Campbell did not seem to have heard what 
| Rose said, for she did not reply, but sat looking 
sorrowfully into the fire. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said Rose again, still more anx- 
iously, ‘‘what makes you look so sad? I am 
afraid you are not well, either. Are you ill, 
mamma ?”’ 

‘*No, my daughter. But—’’ 

Here the door opened with a burst of chill air, 
and Mr. Campbell entered, dripping and wet, ald 
unusually depressed. 
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‘“Wife, I believe the old place must go at last, | 
and we will be beggars in our old age after all.” | 
Mrs. Campbell turned very pale, but though it | 
was a great pain to her, it was evidently not the | 
surprise and shock that it seemed to be to the rest | 
of the family, who had gathered around their 
father with dismayed faces. 
Polly burst into tears ; Andrew bit his lips hard | 
and frowned; while Rose stole to her mother’s | 
side, and began caressing her. 

“This was your trouble, wasn’t it, mamma?”’’ 

The mother nodded assent. 

“Can there be no arrangement by which we can 
keep the old home?’’ asked Ernest. ‘‘ Mr. Mon- 
cure has been very forbearing about his mortgage. 
Perhaps some delay may be obtained.”’ 

“ And after that, what is to be done?” asked his 
father. ‘‘ No, but I should think it would make 
the ghosts of your ancestors rise from their graves 
to see the old place knocked out at auction to the 
first bidders,”’ 

“T would be willing to see my great-aunt’s | 
chost,’’ said Rose, laughing through her tears, ‘if 
she would only bring a will in our favor.” 

Suddenly a rapping, clear and distinct, was 
heard at the hali-door. Polly ran to her mother’s 
side for shelter, and Rose, in spite of her boasting, 
turned a little pale. 

“Nonsense,” cried Ernest, “it is only some 
visitor,’’ and he went to the outer door. 

Presently they heard him speaking to some one, 
and Rose thought he used the name ‘‘ Gordon.”’ 

“Well, it is not our fortune,’”’ said his father, 
ruefully, as if he had fully expected Aunt Judith 
io step in with the will in her hand. 

“And such a dinner! O mother!’ exclaimed 
Rose, half-crying, half-laughing. ‘it never rains 
but it pours. What shall we do?’ 

“T will try to direct Phillis, my dear,’ replied 
Mrs, Campbell, but she did not look very sanguine 
as to the results thereof. 

“Father,’’ said Ernest, returning with a brighter 
face, “* Mr. Gordon says he wishes to see you on 
some very important business.”’ 

Rose looked up with eager curiosity, but Ernest 
was in too great haste to explain further. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE arrangements about dinner proved more 
satisfactory than poor Rose had expected. 
Aunt Betty, an old family servant, came up from 
her little home in the village to see her “ young 
mistress,’’ as she still called Mrs. Campbell, and 
consented to cook, which she understood doing to | 
perfection. | 
The dishes were delicious, but the drawbacks | 
remained of a very mutilated set of glass and | 
china, and the awkwardness of Phillis as a waiter. | 
Dessert-plates, dinner-plates, breakfast-plates 
were served together; finger-bowls and wine- 
glasses were invisible, and had not Rose looked so 
vewitchingly pretty with her golden curls and 
dimpled chin, Mr. Gordon would have found it 
hard to repress a smile at the motley and diverse 








His gravity was, however, to sustain a more se- 
vere trial. 

‘*My dear, some cream for these peaches,”’ asked 
Mr. Campbell, as the dessert was put on the table 
by Phillis, after many dodges and false starts 
toward windows and doors in pursuit of dishes 
which were plainly visible on the sideboard. 

“The cows cannot be found,” said his wife. 
‘“We have had Ned and Tom looking for them all 
day.” 

‘“Don’t you know it is court-day, papa?” said 
the irrepressible Andrew. ‘‘Tom says they have 
gone to court to be sold.” 

His mother looked embarrassed, but Ernest 
went on with the subject as a jest. 

‘*You must know, Mr. Gordon, we have had so 
many sales that it is a favorite bon-mot with our 
negro wits that our cows, oxen, horses and pigs 
on every court-day form themselves into a long 
procession and march off to the court-house to be 
sold and bought in again.”’ 

The story struck Mr. Gordon’s risible faculties 
so keenly that he could no longer restrain his 
laughter, although he saw both his host and hostess 
look surprised at his excessive mirth. 

Ernest, in pity, looked at his mother for the 
signal to withdraw, and they moved toward the 
parlor. But Mr. Gordon, in his amusement, failed 
to see that Phillis had eccentrically deposited the 
dishes of the first course on the floor when she re- 
moved them, and stepping inadvertantly into the 
mutton-hash and salad, was almost precipitated to 
the floor. 

‘*My dear sir, you should not have told so good 
astory! See what my awkwardness has done!’’ 
and he looked down ruefully at his splashed 
clothes. 

Ernest carried him to his own room, and in the 
fullness of his heart offered his newest suit, in 
which the handsome young Scotchman made a 
still more impressive appearance as he returned 
to the parlor. 

Rose looked at him with half-reproachful eyes. 
She had been greatly mortified both by the anec- 
dote and Phillis’s gawcheries. 

Mr. Gordon felt eager to bring back the smile to 
her pretty eyes, so he commenced on what he con- 
cluded would be an acceptable topic. 

‘*Do you know, Miss Campbell, that I am going 
to discover a silver mine for your father in the 
West?”’ 

‘“*T do not understand you, sir,’’ Rose replied, 
with a slight accession of dignity, for she was very 
sensitive to every jest at her father’s expense. 

‘“*At least I hope to do so. I am in earnest, in- 
deed, Miss Campbell,”’ and the bright-faced young 
Scotchman drew a map from his pocket. ‘ Here, 
you see, that a silver vein—a very rich one, my 
brother writes—has been struck. There are your 
father’s lands. Now, I should judge from the 
slope of the land, and the general indications, that 
it must run precisely in their direction.”’ 

Rose’s face flushed and her blue eyes sparkled 
with delight. 

‘*Oh,”’ she cried, forgetting that she was speak- 


array of saucers, soup-plates, and even cups, which | ing to a stranger, “then we may keep our dear 
Were used for the soup. 


| old home !’’ 
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The expression of joy and trust in her guileless 
eyes sent a strange thrill through the young man’s 
heart. 

** You shall, if I can secure it for you—for your 
father,’ -he added, as she blushed at his earnest 
tone. ‘‘ Your father says that he will give me the 
power to attend to it for him, and I am going to 
Colorado next week,’’ he said, although his man- 
ner seemed to indicate that this journey had 
already lost its charm. ‘ At any rate, this new 
hope will gain time for him.”’ 

‘“*T am so glad!’’ said Rose. ‘‘ How I shall hope 
for your success! So you may bring our fortune 
after all.”’ And she related the morning’s inci- 
dent. 

‘“*T shall wish it more earnestly than you, for 
then I should hope that you would pardon my 
awkwardness and rudeness.”’ 

Young people are not so slow after all, Mr. 
Campbell, if you only knew them! But the old 
gentleman is absorbed in explaining to his wife 
the European education which Andrew should 
receive as soon as the mines had been fully set in 
operation. 

“‘T was not angry with you, Mr. Gordon,” an- 
swered Rose, demurely. 

‘Then, if I am successful, may I not hope for a 
welcome from you when I return?’ asked Robert 
Gordon, eagerly. 

This was not the first time he had seen Rose. 
He had often gazed at her sweet, bright face in the 
‘village church, and her soft blue eyes had in truth 
already become the haunting lights of his dreams. 


But Andrew’s entrance prevented Rose from re- 
plying. 

When ‘Robert Gordon came again to say fare- 
well to the family, he found an opportunity of 
asking Rose “‘ not to forget him entirely.’ 

**T shall be far away in a wild, rough country,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and you will have all your friends 


around you. All who wish to please you can see 
you, and hear your voice in response to theirs; 
Lut I ean have only remembrance. Will you not 
give ime those blue violets you wear as a pledge 
that you will not quite forget me?’’ Then, as he 
took them from her little hands, ‘‘ They shall be a 
good omen for me,’’ he said, and smiled tenderly. 

He promised as he left that they should hear 
from him again in two weeks. 

“‘Father,”’ said Ernest, a few daysifter his de- 
parture, ‘“‘let us make Bill mend those porch steps 
while he is working here. He is a good carpenter, 
and they are not safe.”’ 

“Why should I have them mended when I in- 
tend having new porches? Indeed, the whole 
frent of the house shall be altered. There are 


some very neat plans in this new work on archi- | 


tecture.” 

And the enthusiastic old gentleman entered im- 
mediately into a discussion of balconies, arched 
doors, verandahs, ete. 


For the next month this was his favorite topic, 


and his table was continually covered with rough 
designs of his own, involving the most lavish 
outlay. 

He received one letter from Robert Gordon, 


written immediately after his arrival, which con- | 
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tained no decisive information; but this cast no 
chill upon his glowing anticipations of wealth, 

In reply to his wife’s regret that they could no 
longer afford to send Andrew to his old tutor, he 
remarked, with a radiant countenance, that he 
greatly preferred educating him abroad. The 
German schools were so much more thorough, 

Another month, however, passed without a 
second letter, and the rest of the family began to 
wonder at the protracted silence. The creditors 
had been very kind in promptly granting the de- 
sired delay, most of them being relatives of the 
Campbells, and willing to give them the best 
terms ; but some of them now began to look grave, 
and serious inquiries were made by thém as to the 
reliable character of Robert Gordon, mining engi- 
neer and metallurgist. 

His landlord could tell nothing except that his 
bills had been punctually paid. It was rumored 
vaguely that he had brought letters of recom- 
mendation to Mr. Scandeeth, an old and wealthy 
resident of Campbelltown; but Mr. Scandeeth, 
with all his family, was at the Springs, and no 
information could be obtained from them. 

At last, one sultry, oppressive day in August, 
affairs reached their climax. 

Andrew burst into his mother’s room, his face 
scarlet with rage and indignation. 

‘**T will never speak to Mr. Jones again! 
a mean, insulting old rascal!’’ 

“* Andrew, my son,”’ said his mother, ‘ what is 
the matter? You should not speak so harshly of 
our neighbors.”’ 

*“*T don’t care, mother; he is mean. I went to 
the post-office this morning, and before I could 
ask for our letters he wanted to know what news 
we had had from that chap out West.who carried 
off my brother’s new pants.” 

Ernest whistled ruefully, and looked down. 

‘“*And when I told him that was none of his 
business, he asked with a grin if I could not tell 
him what was my father’s income from the mines, 
I hate him!’ and Andrew clenched his fist wrath- 
fully. 

‘* A rude jest makes very little difference,’’ said 
his mother, sighing, ‘‘whiie your father’s real 
difficulties are so serious. I fear the sale will have 
to take place.” 

*“*T almost begin to think that Gordon was an 
impostor,” said Ernest. ‘It has been so long 
since we heard from him.”’ 

Rose stole off quietly to her own room to con- 
ceal the tears which would not be kept back. She 
did not believe what Ernest said; but her poor 
father and mother—oh, if she could only help 
| them ! 

There was an old-fashioned, quaint secretary of 
| dark wood, curiously carved, which had once be- 
longed to her great-aunt, Judith Fordyce, stand- 
ing near the foot of her bed; and as she glanced at 
| it, all the stories which she had read of concealed 
wills and secret drawers came into her mind. 
‘““At any rate I will get up and search,’’ she 
thought, springing to her feet with a sudden im- 
pulse. “It can do no harm; ard such things have 
| happened before. Why not now ?” 
As she began to remove the drawers, a cloud of 
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dust flew in her face, so that she could scarcely 
see; but she persevered, looking behind every 
one into the most remote nooks and corners of its 
dark recesses. At last nine drawers had been 
taken out, and she had seen nothing but cobwebs 
and dirt. 

‘“‘ After all,’’ she reflected, ‘‘I should be sorry 
for the poor Fordyces to lose the fortune which 
they have thought theirs so long. But then if 
there should be a will in our favor, papa and 
mamma ought to have it; and they do need it so 
much! Poormamma!’’ And at that thought the 
pretty fingers set to work with renewed energy. 

The tenth drawer was rather hard to unfasten, 
but she gave one determined pull, and it, too, gave 
way. There certainly was an old package of 
papers in the farthest corner. 

‘Perhaps my impulse was a presentiment,’’ she 
said, pausing, and almost afraid to touch her new 
discovery. ‘‘The poor Fordyces! I shall be so 
sorry for them. How I wish Mr. Gordon had dis- 
covered the silver mines! But I do not believe 
he is false!’’ and her sweet red lips closed tightly. 
“JT think he will explain his silence.”’ 

Then she slowly and cautiously put in her white 
band and drew out the package. The papers were 
old and yellow and much worn. 

‘But what a funny place to put a will!” she 
thought. ‘‘Aunt Judith must have been very 
queer.” 

The first two papers were old accounts with 
Richmond merchants; then came some family 
letters; and last of all, one carefully folded, with 
the words, ‘‘ Written by Judith Fordyee, May 7th, 
18—,”’ inscribed in a precise, stiff, old-fashioned 
handwriting. 

Rose’s hands trembled as she untied it, and she 
actually closed her eyes tightly in her excitement 
as she opened it. Then opening them she saw: 

‘‘ RECIPE FOR ELDERBERRY WINE.—Take three 
pounds—”’ 

But Rose read no more. She threw herself back 
on the bed and cried heartily. She must have 
wept herself to sleep, for she presently found her- 
self waking up with a confused noise of voices 
outside, and Andrew calling her. 

“Wake up, sister, and hear the good news! 
Mr. Gordon is here, and the silver mine is found! 
0 sister!’ and Andrew paused, speechless with 
delight. 

‘Mother, do tell me, is it true, or am I dream- 
ing?’’ she asked, running into her mother’s room. 

“Yes, darling, itis all true, Weare really rich 
people. But I think you should dress, dear, and 
come with me to thank Mr. Gordon for bringing 
the happy news.”’ 

Rose was stopped by her father, who kissed her, 
and looked at her bright eyes and rosy face ad- 
miringly. 

“My love, you are a very pretty girl. And I 





believe Mr. Gordon thinks so, too. By the way, 
he has been asking for you. Did you know he | 
had come into possession of a large estate, too?” | 

Rose ran off in great confusion. | 

“Wife,” continued Mr. Campbell, turning | 
around with a laugh, ‘‘I must go this evening | 
and tell Jones about my Western lands. And I 
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think I will ride by the store and get some toys 
for his children.”’ 

The happy, innocent-hearted oid gentleman 
rode gayly off on his white horse, singing in a 
broken voice some old love-song of his youthful 
days. 





POOR LITTLE THING. 


BY MADGE CARROL, 


ASEE LACY was summoned to the family 
D presence. There had been an arrival of 
some sort, she did not know what, for Mr. 
Dunnel always answered the front door-bell him- 
self. Entering the sitting-room, she saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunnel, their widowed daughter Mrs. Stry- 
ker, and the bachelor and maiden lady Dunnel, 
standing aloof from a pyramid recently erected in 
the middle of the floor. 

“IT was born with a horror of them! What in 
the world possessed Newell Bradshaw to send 
such a creature here?’ cried Mrs. Dunnel in 
aguish accents. 

“To send, too!’ struck in Mr. Dunnel. ‘ Bad 
enough if he’d come himself; but send ; and then 
coolly inform us he don’t exactly know when 
he’ll be along! If it wasn’t a matter ofdollars and 
cents with us, I’d bundle out the whole concern.” 

“Tt’ll tear our eyes out before we’re done with 
it; I know it will,’ added Mrs. Stryker. 

“*T know it will,’ chorused Annabella, 

“You women hold your tongues, can’t you?” 
thundered Mr. Dunnel, junior. ‘‘ Didn’t I make 
the only sensible suggestion that’s been made? 
Didn’t I ring for that girl? Here, you take this 
creature to your room and keep it there.” ss 

Thus bidden, Dasee, too long and too merci- 
lessly drilled to make full use of her eyes before, 
turned them in the direction indicated, and saw 
four trunks of graduated sizes, the smallest up- 
permost, and upon that perched a cage containing 
a bright green parrot. Seeing her mount the 
lowest trunk and stretch her diminutive figure to 
reach the cage, its inmate suspended certain hos- 
tile demonstrations, half-sobbed, half-sighed, and 
murmured: ‘“ Poor little thing!’’ 

Only the utterance of a trained parrot—but for 
twelve years no such language had singled her 
out—dropping like dew on the fainting flower. 
Somehow it seemed to cover her lone head, tired 
body and coarse raiment, just as her mother’s 
‘*My only one”’ did in the long ago. 

The lovely, rock-brown eyes brimmed with 
tears. It was all she could do to hide them from 
the cold scrutiny of five unsympathetic gazers. 
All, and more, the quivering mouth and heaving 
breast, warned her to make haste, obey orders, 
and get out of the room. 

‘* Watch her!’ exclaimed Mr. Dunnel, senior, 
always a prey to the meanest suspicions. ‘ She’ll 
make way with it!’ 

‘““Watch her yourself,’ was Mrs. Stryker’s un- 
dutiful reply. 

Not a pleasant family picture this, but it serves 
to show our poor little thing’s surroundings. A 
needy relative of Mr. Stryker’s, the age of seven, 
found her in Mrs. Stryker’s power. To say that 
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this person was a woman of stone, and did her 
best—or worst—to crush humanity out of the heart 
throbbing in the orphan’s tiny body, is to say 
enough. Mr. Stryker dying, the childless widow 
returned to her father’s house, and laid great stress 
on the fact that Dasee would not leave her. But 
where could a nineteen-year-old girl go, whose 
every near relation slept under the sods? She 
knew no world beyond four walls. A broken- 
winged bird, she lingered because unable to seek 
a kindlier clime. 

She carried her treasure to the garret, this Dasee 
of ours, and knelt a moment on the carpetless 
floor, her cheek against the cage, pleading, and not 
in vain: “Say it again, Polly dear, for I’m really 
a poor little thing! The poorest of all poor little 
things! Say it again.” 

It was only a moment’s respite. Mrs. Stryker’s 
call came sharply up the stairs, and she returned 
to her daily drudgery. Facing that just in the old 
way, and as wearily, she became conscious of an 
odd feeling of exhilaration, one that she failed to 
define, and feared to welcome lest it should reveal 
itself and be dragged forth, a possession of which 
she was not worthy. 

This was the secret of that new, strange emo- 
tion, at last, she had something to love! A living, 
breathing pet with a language she understood, 
whose first words were those of compassion, whose 
last, regret. Under any other circumstances her 
child-like joy in these utterances would have 
seemed absurd, all things considered, a certain 
grace and dignity characterized her very foolish- 
ness, It was like leaving a baby when Polly 
called after her: ‘‘Come again! Fancy my feel- 
ings! Oh, come again!” 

Once upon atime, a bit of animated gold dropped 
in at her attic window, and brightened her bleak 
room three memorable days, then, betraying itself 
with a song, was seized and sentaway. Next,a 
hungry kitten claimed her hospitality. She con- 
cealed it in her room, it shared her bed and meagre 
board until, in an evil hour, it brought her to 
grief and itself toan untimely end. Here, at long 
last, was something she could keep. Life that had 
dealt so hardly with her as to be a cloud of to-days 
with no to-morrow’s silver lining, served her well 
for once. Polly was hers. No thought of the 
wealthy. nephew, Newell Bradshaw’s coming, 
crossed her content. Polly was hers to care for, 
feed and, in her few spare moments, fondle, that 
was enough. 

Out on the country side autumnal colors gave 
way to winter’s neutral tints, and Dasee and Polly 
shivered together many a night in the cold garret. 
Everything that fondness could suggest, or inge- 
nuity supply, was done for the poor bird’s com- 
fort. Still he suffered terribly. For his sake, 
more than her own, she rejoiced when spring came 
around again. One night, after the day’s work 
was done, the pair were together, in the radiance 
of a May moon that drew so lovingly near that 
lowly casement. 
tired brow, ran down the aching shoulders and 
laved the little, rough hands. She looked an un- 
certain picture waiting to be fixed and painted, 
and a very pretty one, too. 


Silver wavelets bathed Dasee’s | 


“Say it again, Polly, say it ever so many times, 
poor little thing.” 

“Is my Polly here?’’ 

A wee, warbling voice, but Dasee started as 
though a shot had been fired, and Polly screamed, 
“*Oh, oh, fancy my feelings !’’ 

“Yes, it’s my Poliy! My own, own Polly!” 
and a tiny figure, crimson-clad, darted forward. 

“Are you Newell’s little girl?’ asked Dasee, 
her face turning to marble in the moonlight. 

“T’m Mr. Newell Bradshaw’s only child, Bi- 
anca,’’ answered the mite, with the mien of a 
duchess. 

“Then the parrot is yours,” and, with a gasp 
that swallowed her rising heart, Dasee laid her 
feathered friend in the eager hands. 

““Are you sorry to give him up?’’ The duchess 
air dropped off, this was a tender-hearted child 
coming close to Dasee, her crimson figure silver- 
girt, her large eyes lifted, her hair adrift. 

For answer Dasee crouched on the floor and 
gave way to a very tempest of tears. 

“Don’t cry.’”? Bianca’s arms crept around her 
neck. ‘They told me he was up-stairs, and 
while they talked I slipped away and hunted in 
every room until I found him. I’ve loved him 
ever so long, and missed him awful, but,’’ here 
Polly’s moss-warm breast was laid against a tear- 
stained cheek, ‘‘if you love him, and want him, 
you may keep him. I’ve got loads of things 
beside.”’ 

They made.it up together in the May moonlight, 
and when voices were heard calling ‘‘ Bina, Bina,” 
the child ran away, leaving Dasee in undisputed 
possession of her pet, yet hardly knowing whether 
to be glad or sorry. 

Two days later, another claimant on her love 
and care was sent to the garret, and again she did 
not know whether to be glad or sorry. During 
her father’s temporary absence, Bianca was taken 
ill with a fever, and, dreading infection, the Dun- 
nels had her carried up-stairs. It was some hor- 
rible disease caught on shipboard, they argued, 
closed every avenue between themselves and 
imaginary danger, and threw the whole respon- 
sibility of nursing upon Dasee, but, for safety’s 
sake, relieved her of every other duty. 

No, she did not know whether to be glad or 
sorry, and was both by turns, as the motherless 
child grew worse daily, yet daily loved her dearer. 

Telegrams were sent in every direction after 
Newell Bradshaw, and failed to elicit a response, 
so day after day Bina was Dasee’s just as Polly 
had been. Hers to watch, weep over, caress. No 
hand but hers to take the tangle out of the long, 
black tresses, bathe the heated brow and dew the 
parched lips with kisses. No ear save hers to 
listen in the night-watch, no other voice to answer 
the wild call for “‘ papa’’ out of startled dreams, 

“Brave little woman,” the doctor said, ‘‘ she'll 
be sure to get well and reward you.” 

On the eighth day, as Dasee was going up the 
back stairs, she heard loud talking in the hall. 
| Some one rattled hurriedly at the locked door be- 
| tween the front of the house and that portion she 


| was obliged to use in her solitary errands up and 











down. 
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strained, pained, indignant voice. ‘‘She shall 
leave this house this very hour!’ 

‘“But, Newell, hear me.”’ 

“T’ve heard enough! Open this door at once!” 

“‘T will when I can find the key. You distract 
me so I can’t remember where it is.”’ 

Contending emotions stayed Dasee’s feet a mo- 
ment; then she flew up-stairs to prepare Bianca 
for her father’s arrival. 

The doctor positively forbade his patient’s re- 
moval, declaring it would be certain death. 

She, with eyes that took in the bare walls, 
and came to rest on Dasee’s face, said: ‘‘ We’ve 
had nice times here for all. We’re so far up, the 
noise in the street don’t worry me. It is like a 
nest in the tree-top, isn’t it, Daisy? She’s Uncle 
Dunnel’s Dasee, papa, and my Daisy. I want her 
to be yours, too.” 

Having lived under another roof up to the year 
previous, this girl, who was to be his Daisy, had 
never met Newell Bradshaw until this present re- 
turn of his from that foreign shore where the roses 
of athird summer budded over his young wife’s 
grave. They were meeting now face to face for 
the first time; yet, timid, shrinking as she was, 
it never occurred to her that he was a stranger. 
Nor was he aware that her beauty and quaint, old- 
fashioned garb interested him. An humble couch, 
a little, white child, drew and led them. No other 
thought found entrance to the heart of either. 

Yes, Bianca remained cradled in the house-top 
nest, but for how long before lifting her spirit- 
wing for flight to a safer resting-place, seemed for 
many days only a question of time. There were 
two watchers now, two with one thought—the 
child. Newell’s fair and Dasee’s dark hair often 
touched. Newell’s hand and Dasee’s often clasped ; 
yet their one absorbing idea was still the child. A 
little white thing lying there, a broken lily bud, 
whilst in and out of the window came and went 
airy whisperings of roses reddening far away, of 
breeze-blown boughs and singing-bird and brook. 

At last, after what seemed _ ages of anguish, the 
crisis came, passed, and the danger was over. 
Bianca smiled again, a white, weak smile, yet 
tears of rapture from Newell’s blue and Dasee’s 
brown eyes greeted it. Then Dasee, stepping to 
her garret window, and lifting her arms toward 
the cloud-flecked blue, did the strangest thing for 
her to do that ever mortal did. She sang “ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow,” in a voice so 
full, so sweet, it thrilled her listeners’ hearts, drew 
Newell beside her to join in, and when they ended 
he kissed her—kissed her, and for the first time in 
her presence remembered there was such a thing 
«s Marrying and giving in marriage. 

“Going to Europe for Bianca’s health, and want 
Dasee for her companion! Newell Bradshaw, are 
you aware that such a proceeding would be highly 


“My darling dying in your garret!’’ cried a| ing under the fire of the Dunnel eyes. 





“T didn’t 
| Suppose she was a day over fifteen, with that short 
dress, and hair braided down her back. [If it 
won’t be proper for me to take her as my daungh- 
ter’s companion, she might, perhaps, go with me 
|as my wife. Dasee, are you willing?” 

Such was Newell Bradshaw’s wooing. No word 
of affection had passed his lips; still, when Dasee 
crept into his arms, and the breath of her answer, 
fluttering upward, touched his cheek, she knew 
| that here at last was love, rest, home. 

“Oh, yes, we must take Polly along, although 
he persists in being a perfect absurdity with his 
‘Poor little thing,’ ’’ and Dasee shook her matron 
finger at him. 

“That’s what papa used to call me, over and 
over again, just in the same way, after my mother 
died. I remember it so well, and I was only three 
years old. Polly took it up, you see. I wish he'd 
stop. I’ve got anew mother now, and we're bot! 
as rich as rich can be.” 

‘¢Yes, both as rich as rich can be,”’ said Newell 
Bradshaw, encircling them with his arms. ‘t And 
do you want to take Polly along to remind you of 
former poverty?” 

**T couldn’t reconcile my heart to leaving him,”’ 
and the rock-brown eyes grew luminous. ‘‘It 
seems as if my past days were spent in prison. 
Polly opened the door, Bina came in, then you; 
next the walls went down; and now I shall soon 
see the big, white wings that are to carry me toa 
new land and a new life.”’ 

The white wings carried her safely over the 
broad sea-bosom, and in that new land and life 
Dasee’s eyes were quick to recognize, her voice to 
cheer, her hand to help, every hard-tasked child— 
the poor little things of every clime and nation. 


, 





” . 
DEBORAH NORMAN:* 
HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XXV. 

y side 0 day Philip Cheston was at the bed- 
side of Deborah Norman, held there by a 
love that grew purer and holier all the 

while. The fire into which his natural affections 
were now cast was burning up much of the dross 
that had become mixed with the purer elements 
of his character. He saw a beauty in goodness 
never seen before; and the wise and tender ad- 
ministration of a loving providence where once to 
his blind eyes only a baffling chance had appeared. 
Not again, in all his many interviews with 
Deborah, did the maiden go down with him to the 
level of their old love; but he knew by a hundred 
signs that he was dear to her, and that nothing 
held their souls apart but his own worldliness and 
self-seeking. The atmosphere in which he lived 
was too full of malignant vapors for her to breathe. 





improper?” and Mr. Dunnel drew his spare figure | It would have poisoned her lungs, and suspended 


to its loftiest. ‘‘You are twenty-six and she 
nineteen. What would the world say?” 

“She is nineteen, is she?’”? answered Newell, 
Surprised, yet casting an assuring smile upon our 
poor little thing, who stood trembling and flush- 


the purer life of her soul by a kind of spiritual! 
| asphyxia. And so it was impossible for her to go 
_—— 
| * Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875 
by T. S. Artuur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 


| at Washington. 
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down to him. He must rise to her level or she 
would be lost to him forever. More and more 
strongly did he feel this at each recurring inter- 
view. 

“We shall meet again, Deborah,” he said to her 
one day, tears not to be repressed blinding his 
eyes. Very rapidly was her life waning. At each 
visit Philip saw new signs of her early departure. 
But as her body grew weaker, her spirit became 
more tranquil. She seemed to be already in 
Heaven and breathing its finer airs. 

She raised her large, tender eyes, and he saw the 
shadow of concern which had so often appeared 
when she talked with him. 

“That will be as thee wills,” she replied. ‘“ It 
has not been possible for us to walk side by side 
in this world, because thee chose one way in life 
and Ianother. We stood very near together once, 
Philip; but as the years passed, we drew farther 
and farther apart. It was very hard for me—harder 
than thee will ever know, Philip!’ 

Her voice did not break nor show any signs of 
weakness; but it was inexpressibly tender. Al- 
most unconsciously, as it seemed, one of her 
small, white hands moved toward the young man. 
He took it up gently and kissed it, tears falling 
over it as he did so. 

The maiden’s lips shut closely, and her eyelids 
fell. She lay motionless as one asleep, for almost 
a minute, her hand still held in that of her lover. 
When she drew it away, she said, with the old 
calmness of tone: ‘‘God is very good to His chil- 
dren, Philip. If they go away from Him, He is 


not offended as men are, but loves them just the 


same. Because we turn from Him He does not 
turn from us. He knows that in turning from 
Him we turn away from the infinite blessings He 
desires to bestow upon us; and in His love He 
goes after us and seeks to bring us back. In that 
touching parable of the lost sheep, we have a 
representation of the Lord’s true character. The 
shepherd leaves the ninety and nine who are safe, 
and goes searching in the wilderness for the one 
that has gone astray. And when it is found, he 
lays it upon his shoulders and bears it back to the 
fold. Philip, thee has left the fold, and thy feet 
have gone into the wilderness. But the Good 
Shepherd has been calling after and searching for 
thee. His green pastures are still cool and sweet. 
Will thee not hearken to His voice? Will thee 
not let Him take thee in His arms and bear thee 
on His bosom? O Philip! there is nothing in the 
wilderness of this world that can satisfy thy soul. 
Its fruit may look fair to thee, seen at a little dis- 
tance, but thee will find it all bitter to thy taste 
and unsatisfying to thy soul.” 
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She paused, showing signs of weariness. 

“Thee must not talk any more,’ said Philip, | 
laying his fingers softly on her lips. 

Deborah closed her eyes, the lids falling heavily. | 
Neither spoke again for some time. Philip broke | 
the silence. 

“Tf the good Lord would only let thee stay, | 
Deborah!” He broke into a sob; and his frame | 
shook with a strong spasm of feeling. He bent | 
down and kissed her pure forehead with a passion 
be could not restrain. 


“The good Lord knows what is best for thee and 
me,’’ returned the maiden. ‘ All our ways are in 
His hands.’’ Her voice had lost its steadiness, 

‘Tt is not best for me that thee should go away,” 
Philip answered, trying, but vainly, to compose 
himself. ‘‘Oh, stay, Deborah! I will come back 
from the paths in which thy feet cannot walk, and 
we will go side by side.”’ 

“« Thee does not know thyself, Philip,’’ answered 
Deborah, growing calm again. ‘ But the Lord 
knows thee altogether, and if thee will hear His 
voice and walk in His ways He will lead thee into 
everlasting joy. I am going away. In a little 
while, thee will see me in the body no more. But 
I would not have thee forget me, Philip.” 

“Forget thee! O Deborah! Deborah! 
could such a thought come into thy mind?” 

“Tf thee goes back into thy old love of the 
world, Philip; if thy heart is set on riches and the 
honors that come from men, thee will forget thy 
Deborah.”’ 

‘““No, no, no! Thee wrongs me sorely!’’ the 
young man answered, his face convulsed with 
pain. ‘‘Thee does not know how dear thee is; 
nor into what darkness I shall fall when thee goes 
away.” 

“The Lord give thee light and comfort,”’ said 
Deborah, in a tremulous voice, as one who pro- 
nounces a benediction. ‘‘O Philip! Philip!’’ she 
added, a few moments afterward, with almost a 
wail of solicitude in her tones. “If I could only 
feel sure that thee would take another road in life, 
walking heavenward, I would die content. The 
shadows of thy uncertain future are resting on 
my spirit. I am not going away to forget thee, 
Philip; but to care for thee with a purer anda 
diviner love than that which once drew me to thy 
side. I will come very close to thy spirit, if thee 
will let me; and be near thee in all thy goings out 
and thy comings in, to comfort thy soul and to lift 
thee heavenward.”’ ' 

Mrs. Conrad, who had left Philip alone with 
Deborah longer than usual, came in now and 
closed the interview. She saw a new expression 
in the maiden’s face, and wondered what it 
meant, 

‘‘Shall I see thee again to-morrow?’ asked 
Deborah, as Philip arose and gave her his hand. 

The young man was too much agitated to speak ; 
he only bowed his head and then moving across 
the room went out with unusual haste. 

As he retired, Deborah closed her eyes and 
turned her face to the wall. Mrs. Conrad under- 
stood the sign, and did not speak to her. For 
more than half an hour she lay as quiet as one 
asleep. At the end of this time a servant came up 
and said that a lady had called and wished to see 
Miss Norman. 

‘““Who is she?” asked Mrs. Conrad, who stood 
holding the door partly open. 

“She didn’t tell me her name,’’ was answered. 

“*T’ll come down and see her,’’ said Mrs. Con- 
rad, but before she could leave the room, Deborah's 
voice held her back. 

“Thee will let her come up?” 

“You are not strong enough to see any more 
visitors this morning,’’ was objected. 


How 
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| the work-people were discharged, I among the 
; rest. We heard that hands were wanted in a town 
nearly two hundred miles away, and five or six of 


“Thee must not feel troubled about that,’’ re- 
turned Deborah, the old quiet in her tones. ‘ All 
the strength I need will be given. If any, led by | 


the Spirit, come asking to see me, shall I say 
nay ?”’ 

Mrs. Conrad left the room. In a few moments 
she came back, accompanied by a young lady 
handsomely dressed. The visitor crossed to the 
bed in a quick, agitated manner, and bending 
down laid her lips softly, almost reverently, to 
those of Deborah. She tried to speak, but the 
strength of her emotions carried her away. Her 
frame shook violently, and, though struggling 
hard to regain her calmness, she broke down and 
sobbed for a few moments. 

“Thee must not do so,’’ said Deborah, her voice 
so sweetly calm that it stilled this tempest of feel- 
ing. But when her visitor uncovered her face so 
that she could see it clearly, she exclaimed: 
“Why, Fanny! Fanny Williams! Is it thee?’ 

The girl saw in her countenance, and felt in her 
voice, a painful surprise. She answered quickly: 
“Yes, it is Fanny Williams; and I have come to 
tell you all the good news. I am no longer a 
weak, friendless, half-starved girl, lost like a poor 
lamb in the wilderness and hunted by wolves. 
0 Miss Norman! it was your hand that saved me 
when I was nigh being lost—when a cruel wolf 
stood ready to devour me, and I knew it not.”’ 

She fell again into strong excitement. Deborah 
laid a hand upon her, and said: ‘*Thee must be 
calm, dear. I am so glad for thee. And now tell 


me all about thyself.” 
What a power there was in Deborah’s voice, 


though its tones were soft and low, and scarcely 
moved by a pulse of feeling! The young girl felt 
its influence, and the current of her emotions 
dropped to an even flow. 

“Tell me all about thyself,’ repeated Deborah, 
her face lighting with the interest she felt. 

“There isn’t much to tell,’’ Fanny replied. “I 
lost my mother when only nine years old, and 
then my father went away, leaving me among 
strangers. He sent money for awhile; but that 
stopped after a year. I’ve never seen him since. 
I think he must be dead. When I was a little 
over twelve, I was set to work in a factory, and 
the people I lived with took all the money I earned 
and gave me such poor clothes that the girls were 
ashamed to be seen with me. Some of them 
pitied me, and talked very hard about it; and one 
and another advised me not to stay with them any 
longer, but to get a boarding-place and take care 
of myself. As the people had no authority over 
me, I took this advice, and went out into the 
world a lonely and friendless child. I got board- 
ing with a kind-hearted woman, who took some 
motherly interest in me. My wages paid all she 
charged, and left a dollar and a half over each 
week to spend. Not a cent of this was wasted 
foolishly. I did not buy a candy or a cake, but 
laid out every dollar for clothing. It was not a 
great while before I was able to make as good an 
appearance as any of the other girls; and better 
than most of them. 

“I stayed in the old place for two years, and 
then there came a bad time, and more than half 





us went there and got work. I stayed a year, and 
then drifted off to another town, a friendless girl, 
with no one to even think of, much less care for 
me. I knew that I had an uncle, my mother’s 
brother, living somewhere—the people with whom 
my father left me told me so—-but I did not even 
know his name, for my mother had never spoken 
of him in my hearing. She was a poor, sickly, 
unhappy woman. I never saw a smile on her 
face. Death was kind to her when he took her 
out of the world.” 

Fanny paused, showing much feeling, but went 
on again after a few moments. 

** At last Icame here. I had not even heard of 
the place a month before I saw it; but I received 
a letter from a girl with whom I had worked in 
one of the mills, and she seemed so cheerful and 
light-hearted that I wrote and asked if there were 
any mills in Kedron. I got an answer right away, 
saying there were two or three, and that there’d 
be no trouble about getting work. So I came, led 
hither by the kind Father, of whose loving care for 
His children you have spoken to me so many 
times. O Miss Deborah! I have found my uncle!’’ 

“Thy uncle, Fanny! Who is he?’ 

“Mr. Spangler is my uncle—my mother’s only 
brother.”’ 

““Mr. Spangler! Thy uncle!’ Deborah raised 
herself on her arm and leaned toward the girl. 
There was a look of yearning anxiety, mingled 
with doubt, in her face. ‘‘Is thee sure of this, 
Fanny? Has thee undoubted proof?’’ 

“Yes; so clear and strong that no doubt remains. 
I have seen a letter, written to him from the town 
where we lived, and signed, ‘ Your unhappy sister, 
Fanny Williams;’ and she spoke in the letter of 
her ‘baby Fanny,’ and of other things that make 
it sure she was my mother. Mr. Spangler did not 
like her marriage. He had a bitter grudge against 
my father, and hated him so badly that he would 
have nothing to do with his sister. He says that 
he sent her money after getting this letter, but 
heard nothing more from her. He did not know 
of her death until two years after it occurred, and 
then, taking it for granted that I was with my 
father, made no inquiries about me. It was my 
dangerous acquaintance with Victor Howe that 
brought me to his knowledge. He and my uncle 
used to meet often, and when Howe happened to 
mention my name, he was startled by hearing that 
of his sister. He wrote immediately to a person 
in the town where we had lived, and then first 
learned of my mother’s death. It was he who 
sent me money anonymously, warning me against 
having anything to do with Victor Howe, and 
telling me to confide in you. He was not then 
entirely certain that I was his niece, but soon had 
sufficient evidence to make it sure; and then he 
came and told me the good news. If you had seen 
the tears come into his eyes when he first looked 
into my face, and had heard him when he said, 
‘O Fanny! Fanny! my poor dead sister’s child ; 
and so like her when she was a girl!’ you would 
not feel any doubt.” 
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““The Lord make thee a blessing to him,’’ came 
fervently from the lips of Deborah, at Fanny’s 
closing words. Then she took both the girl’s 
hands in hers, and, with a wistful tenderness in 
her face, said: ‘‘ Thee must not forget, dear, that 
it was a loving Father in Heaven who led thy 
steps hither, and made this way plain before thee; 
nor that all thy ways.are still in His hands. He 
has not lifted thee up to this higher place just for 
thy own ease and pleasure, but that thee may have 
better opportunities for doing good. Other duties 
lie now at thy door. If all I have heard of thy 
uncle be true, he does not live in the fear of God, 
and makes light of religion.” 

“‘T have heard him speak of you,” interrupted 
Fanny, with much feeling, ‘‘and of your good life 
in Kedron, most warmly. And he said, only this 
morning, when some one told him how sick you 
were, that you came nearer to his idea of an angel 
than—”’ 

‘*Nay, dear! Thee need not: repeat his words,” 
said Deborah. ‘It isn’t what he thinks of me, 
but of God and his fellow-creatures, that should be 
our concern.” 

“And that is just it,’ answered Fanny. ‘He 
says that your work in Kedron, at which he made 
sport at first, has set him to thinking in a way he 
never thought before; and to feel that it wasn’t 
just right to go through the world caring for 
nothing and nobody but yourself. Yesterday he 
gave me fifty dollars, and told me to join the 
‘Deborah Norman Mission,’ and to do all the good 
among the sick and poor people in my power.” 

The eyes of Deborah closed quickly, but not 
quickly enough to intercept the tears that Fanny 
saw shining under the closing lids, 

“Tf I could only be like you,” said the girl. 
“But that is impossible.”’ 

“The best thee can do for humanity,” returned 
Deborah, looking at Fanny through a veil of 
shimmering tears, ‘‘is all that will be required of 
thee. Not every one is called to do the work that 
was laid upon me. I would not have thee walk 
where I have walked; nor attempt to lift the 
burdens that have been too heavy for my weak 
shoulders. But the Spirit said unto me ‘Go,’ and 
IT could do no less than obey the divine com- 
mand.”’ 

Mrs. Conrad, who had not left the room, inter- 
posed now, saying, in an unsteady voice: ‘‘ You 
have talked enough, Miss Norman.”’ 

Fanny drew away from the bed instantly, and 
made a movement to withdraw. A smile rested 
on Deborah’s lips as she put out her hand to the 
girl, who came back, and taking it up pressed it to 
her lips. She tried to speak, but her feelings were 
too strong. 

‘*Come and see meagain,’”’ said Deborah, ‘“ Thy 
visit has done me good. Say to thy uncle, from 
me, that God has been very kind in giving thee to 
him, and that he must do all in his power to make 
thee a blessing not only to himself, but to every 
one that comes near thee.’’ Then in amore serious 
tone: “ Thee will be assailed by many temptations 
in thy new life, Fanny; and so thee must be on 
thy guard, The vanities of this world are very 
beguiling; but they bring no real happiness. 
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Keep thyself free from them. Be an earnest, 
| Christian woman in thy new sphere, and choicer 
| blessings than any yet bestowed will surely he 
| thine. And now farewell. The Lord protect thee, 
j}and make thy daily life sweet. to all who come 
within its influence !’’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

FEW weeks more, in which the light of 

Deborah’s natural life grew feebler day by 
day, and then the end came. All Kedron seemed 
to pause in its busy life and await the sorrowful 
event with a sense of coming bereavement. Of 
those who had the sacred privilege of entering the 
little chamber where the girl’s pure spirit rested 
in peace with God, none ever wholly lost the im- 
pressions there received. The world, with its 
restless cares and selfish aims, removed itself far 
away; and Heaven came sensibly nearer. . 

One thing was noticeable. Deborah’s interest 
in the good work that was going on in Kedron did 
not in the least abate, but seemed rather to in- 
crease; and her countenance would so brighten 
and glow at times, when told of its progress, that 
those who looked upon it wondered at what they 
saw. It shone as it were like the face of an angel, 

Every day Philip Cheston was at her bedside; 
remaining with her sometimes for hours. She 
was able to talk to him, in her low, quiet way, 
with little apparent fatigue; and, when she found 
him responsive in any true sense to the high aims 
in life with which she was so anxious to inspire 
him, the gladness that filled her heart gave a new 
light and beauty to her gentle face. She talked to 
him of her going away, as of one about taking a 
journey into a pleasant country not very far off, 
where loving friends awaited her arrival; or as of 
one who was very tired, and ready for a long, 
sweet sleep, out of which she would come re- 
freshed and strengthened. 

‘Tt will be so pleasant,’’? she said to him, not 
many days before her departure, “‘ to find myself 
on the other side, and in company with the angels 
who watched over and cared for my spirit in its 
mortal sleep, and then awakened me with a kiss.” 

She saw tears come into Philip’s eyes. 

“That is all of death,’’ she added, smiling 
sweetly. ‘‘ No mother ever laid her baby to sleep 
in her arms more tenderly than I shall be laid 
to rest by the angels into whose care the good 
Father commits His dying children. The nearer 
I come to the hour of mortal slumber the nearer 
I shall come to them, and the more sensibly I shall 
feel their loving presence.”’ 

“And then,” answered the young man, almost 
bitterly, for his thought turned to himself, “I shall 
be left alone in this evil world, while you will be 











with the angels, into whose presence I am not 
worthy to come.”’ 

“Make thyself worthy, Philip,’ answered Debo- 
rah, firmly, but tenderly. ‘ Worthy through self- 
denial and a life made pure by good deeds unsel- 
fishly done. Iam going, at the call of our Heavenly 
Father, into the company of those who find their 
highest joy in doing good. Love is their life—not 
the love of self, but the love of blessing others, I 
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shall reach down my hand to thee, Philip, and try 
to draw thee up. Thee may take fast hold upon 
it, if thee will.” 

“How shall I know of this? How shall I find 
a hand that no mortal eye can see? O Deborah! 
Iam blind! I am lost in this great wilderness. 
When you pass out of it, I shall be in utter dark- 
ness.” 

‘*No—no, Philip! The Light of the World will 
shine into thy heart if thee will ‘but open its win- 
dows. Thee may walk safely if thee will. My 
hand will take fast hold upon thine when thee 
tries to keep the divine precept, ‘As ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them.’ When thee so tries, think of me, and thee 
shall feel my presence, and I will walk by thy 
side and strengthen thee.”’ 

As Deborah said this, she saw a light break into 

Philip’s countenance, as if an inner revelation had 
come to him. 
’ “Thee knows the way,” she added, with increas- 
ing earnestness. ‘Set thy feet firmly therein. 
Think of me as having gone that way only a 
little while before, and as looking and waiting 
for thee at the end. O Philip! if thee sbould 
not come! If my waiting for thee should be all in 
vain !”’ 

Her voice lost its steadiness, breaking into a 
sob. Philip caught one of her hands, and, press- 
ing it to his lips, said with deep emotion: ‘‘ Thee 
shall not wait in vain, Deborah! God helping me, 
I will meet thee at the journey’s end!” 

“‘T shall look for thee, Philip,’? was all the 
maiden’s reply, as she fixed her eyes with an ex- 


pression of unutterable tenderness on Cheston’s 
face. 

A little while, and the heavy lids fell slowly, 
until they lay close upon her cheeks. Philip arose 
from the bedside where he had been sitting, and 
stood looking down upon the calm, sweet face of 
the saintly girl, that was pure as the face of an 


angel. She did not look up at him again, though 
he lingered for several minutes waiting for an- 
other glance of loving recognition. At last her 
deeper respiration told him that she was sleeping. 
Then he left on her pale forehead a kiss so light 
that it did not break her slumber, and went out 
noiselessly. As he shut the door, and was turn- 
ing away, he started at the sound of her voice, 
saying, ‘‘I shall look for thee, Philip!’ He went 
back hastily. But her sleep was unbroken, and 
she did not stir as he bent over her and called in a 
low voice, ‘‘ Deborah! Deborah!’ Yet he saw, or 
thought he saw, a faint smile playing about her 
quiet lips. 

When word came to Deacon Strong that Debo- 
rah was actually dying, he became greatly agi- 
tated. 

‘“‘T have so wanted to see her,’ he said. ‘Oh, I 
must see her!’ he added quickly, rising in his 
chair, and making an effort to walk. His counte- 
nance had a new expression—eager and yearn- 
ing. 

“But that is impossible,’’ said his wife. 
cannot come to you, and you cannot—”’ 

He interrupted her with: ‘‘I must and I will 
see her! Send for Mr. Trueford and Mr. Gilbert, 
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and have the carriage ready by the time they 
come. They can help me down-stairs; or lift me 
bodily if needed.”’ 

‘“‘No—no—don't think of such a thing, An- 
drew!’ objected his wife; at which the natural 
impatience of the deacon flashed out, and he com- 
manded her, with something of his old hard im- 
periousness of voice and manner, to do as he said. 
And so she went to do his bidding; the deacon’s 
sudden anger at being opposed dying away as she 
left the room, and giving place to a feeling of re- 
gret for the momentary loss of that better self- 
control which he had gained of late. 

Deborah was alone with Mrs. Conrad, lying 
with closed eyes, in the half-sleeping state in 
which life was peacefully waning, her respiration 
like that of a slumbering infant, scarcely per- 
ceived, when the sound of men’s voices aroused 
her. She opened her eyes widely, raised herself 
from the pillow and bent to hearken. Mrs, Con- 
rad left the room, but came back in a little while 
with a look of mingled astonishment and _ per- 
plexity on her face. 

‘‘Tt’s the deacon,’ she said. ‘‘ Deacon Strong! 
They’ ve taken him into the parlor; and he wants 
to be carried up here. He can’t walk the least bit, 
you see. Poorman! He’s been dealt with mighty 
hard! But I guess the Lord knows what’s good 
for him. He’ll have to come up, I suppose, after 
all this trouble. But you're not well enough to 
see anybody to-day, much less Deacon Strong. I 
wish he’d kept himself at home. It’s all his fault 
that you’re here in this room now instead of well 
as you ought to be. I’m—” 

Mrs. Conrad was forgetting herself; but Debo- 
rah’s sweet, earnest voice restored her to a better 
mind. 

‘Tt is of the Spirit,’’ said the dying girl. 
is leading him.”’ 

“Shall he come up now?” asked Mrs. Conrad. 
She knew that further opposition would be vain. 

*“Yes.’’? Deborah sank back, closing her eyes. 

Mrs. Conrad left the room and went down-stairs. 
In a few moments the heavy tread of feet was 
heard, as of persons carrying a burden. Then the 
door of the chamber opened, and Deacon Strong 
was borne in by two men—Mr. Trueford and Mr. 
Gilbert—and placed in a chair close by the bed, 
on which Deborah was lying. 

“Tam glad thee has come, friend Strong,”’ said 
the maiden, speaking first, and in a voice singu- 
larly free from excitement. She extended her 
hand to the deacon as she spoke. ‘* The Spirit of 
God has been leading thee, and is leading thee 
still. I have heard of the good work thee has been 
doing, and it has rejoiced my heart.” 

Then she looked at Mr. Gilbert, and gave him a 
hand also, saving as she did so: ‘*The Lord is 
caring for thee, friend Gilbert.’’ A glow of plea- 
sure came into her face. ‘I told thee to trust in 
Him, for He is one who sticketh closer than a 
brother; and now He is comforting and sustain- 
ing thee; and in doing so He is blessing this His 
servant, upon whom in His loving care for human 
souls He has laid a discipline hard to be endured. 
I am glad that help came to thee in thy sore ex- 
tremity, through this our suffering friend; for ins 
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Spirit, God has remembered him and_ blessed | sup with him, and he with me.’ ”’ 
him.”’ ‘ | *“Open the door! Oh, how shall I open the 


To Mr. Trueford, whom she had never seen 
before, but of whose noble character she had heard, 
Deborah spoke with much feeling. 

‘“*Let me take thy hand, also,’ she said. Mr. 
Trueford placed one of his hands in hers, ‘ Thee 
has been true to honor and to duty. Thee has re- 
membered the poor, and cared for the weak, and 
lifted the bowed down, and made the bread of toil, 
once bitter to the taste of many, sweet and refresh- 
ing; and in that thee has done it unto the least of 
these, thee has done it unto Him!” 

With the closing words of this last sentence, 
signs of weakness became visible. A shade of 
languor spread over Deborah’s countenance; her 
eyelids dropped heavily, and her head sunk lower 
in the pillows against which it reclined. 

A glance from Deacon Strong, which was under- 
stood by the two men who had brought him in, 
caused them to retire, and he was alone with Debo- 
rah. He did not speak to her, but sat gazing on 
her peaceful countenance, waiting until the closed 
lids should be lifted again. It seemed to Deacon 
Strong that an angel looked at him out of the ten- 
der eyes that were in a little while unveiled. The 
smile that rested on the maiden’s lips was sweet 
with the peace of Heaven. 

“T have heard of thy good works many times. 
Yes, the Spirit is leading thee; and if thee walks 
as the Spirit leads, thee shall walk in safety, and 
God will comfort thee.” 

‘But,’ answered the deacon, going back to the 
old problem of faith and works that rested as a 
stone of stumbling in his way, ‘‘ good works are 
of no avail. We cannot earn the right to enter 
Heaven. Though I give all my goods to feed the 
poor, and have not charity, I am as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. And I have not charity. 
There is no true love of doing good in my heart. 
I have looked into it very deeply; I look into and 
question it daily, and find only self-love and the 
hope of reward. My good deeds are not the out- 
growth of a true charity. O Miss Norman, I am 
as a ship tossed on a stormy sea! I am in doubt 
and darkness. I have lost my way and cannot 
find it.” 

““¢T am the way, the truth, and the life,’”’ said 
Deborah, in a clear voice. Then paused, with her 
shining eyes fixed on the deacon’s face. But she 
saw no responsive break in its veil of shadows. 
She spoke again, using, as before, the words of our 
Lord: ‘“‘‘I am come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness.’ ”’ 

‘*Believeth!’ exclaimed the deacon. ‘Oh, I do 
believe on Him. I have always believed. But 
what avails belief? The devils believe and trem- 
ble; and so do I!” 

He uttered the last sentence with a bitterness 
that was half despairing. 


“The Lord is very nigh unto thee,” said Debo- | 
rah, speaking with a sweet confidence that fell like | 
a very breath of Heaven on the deacon’s troubled | 
spirit, ‘‘and he is saying to thee, ‘Behold! I stand | 


at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice 
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door and let my Lord and Master come in?” erieq 
out the deacon, his face quivering with excite. 
ment, 

“Tt is all very simple,’’ answered Deborah, 
smiling, ‘The word of Scripture is divine truth; 
and the Lord said, ‘ J am the truth,’ When, there- 
forc, any truth from the Bible is in thy thought, 
the Lord Himself stands knocking at the door of 
thy heart; and thee opens the door when thee 
do+s the good that truth enjoins, or shuns the eyi] 
it iorbids.”’ 

A swift light flashed into the deacon’s counte- 
nance, breaking through all the shadows. 

‘*If by obedience to the Truth which the Lord 
has spoken, we open the door at which He stands 
knocking, He will surely come in, and where He 
abides is Heaven,’’ added Deborah. ‘There is no 
mystery about all this. Nothing hard to be under- 
stood. It is so plain that a child may comprehend 
it. Do the truth and ye shall live. That is all. 
And living the truth is all summed up in this one 
sentence, ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ If thee is tempted at any 
time to wrong thy neighbor, the command to ‘ Do 
justly’ will be the Lord knocking at the door of 
thy heart; and if thee is tempted to be hard and 
unpitying in thy dealings with thy fellow-men, 
He will knock in the requirement to ‘ Love 
mercy ;’ or, if to be putted up in thy own conceit, in 
the injunction to ‘Walk humbly.’ If thee retrain 
thyself from doing evil because to do evil is to 
break God’s law and sin against Him, then thee 
will open the door and the Lord will come in and 
purify thy heart. O friend Strong! thee need not 
sit in doubt and darkness, Open the door and let 
the Light of the World come in. Are thy hands 
so weak that they cannot remove the heavy bars 
of selfishness that keep it shut against thy Lord? 
Then call upon Him, and He will surely give thee 
strength. In thy own strength thee can really do 
nothing; but in the strength God will give, if 
thee call upon Him in the hour of thy soul’s need, 
thee can do all things.”’ 

Deborah ceased speaking, and while the sound 
of her voice was still in his ears, Deacon Strong 
saw a change pass over her face, and knew that the 
time of her departure was near at hand. 

‘“‘ Will thee ring that bell?’ she said, faintly, 
glancing toward a small table that stood near the 
bed. 

The deacon’s agitated summons brought Mrs. 
Conrad, who was followed by Mr. Trueford and 
Mr. Gilbert. As the former bent over the dying 
girl, the two latter prepared to lift Deacon Strong 


| from the chair in which he was sitting and remove 


him from the chamber. But Deborah beckoned 


| to let him remain, and then said something in the 
'ear of Mrs. Conrad, who whispered to Mr. True- 


ford: ‘She wants to see Philip Cheston. He is 
at the hotel. Go for him as quickty as you can.” 

As Mr. Trueford left the chamber, Deborah put 
her arm about the neck of Mrs. Conrad and draw- 
ing her face down,.kissed her. Then she looke« 
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at her lovingly and said: ‘‘ Thee has been a mother long. The Lord being my helper, | will see that 
toa friendless girl. May God bless thee!’ | the good work you began here shall not die.” 

She saw the strong convulsions that broke across | Deacon Strong spoke with an earnestness that 
the face of Mrs. Conrad, and the tears that fell over | sent a glow to his face. He was deeply moved. 
her cheeks. ; ‘‘Thy words have done me good,” answered 

“Nay, nay'! Thee must not do so. It is all | Deborah ; ‘‘ more good than thee can know. I was 
right. My work here is done; and I am only go- | not strong enough for the work to which I set my 
ing at my Father’s summons. I have tried to do; hands, But the Spirit of God led me on, and [ 
His will, and now He has sent His angels to lead | followed, knowing that all was right. I was led 
me up to His visible presence. Make His will | to thee, and spoke to thee as the Spirit gave me 
thine, dear Mrs. Conrad! and when thee comes to | utterance. Thee Knows the rest. And now, fold- 
the river of death, which so many fear to cross, | ing the hands that have lost their strength across 
thee will not even see its dark waters, nor feel| my bosom, I go to sleep as a weary child, and 
their chill; thee shall lie down on its soft margin, | leave the work I could not do to others—and, may 
going gently to sleep, and waking up on the other | I not say, chiefly to thee?” 
side. ** Yes, yes! Oh, yes!’ answered Deacon Strong, 


” 


“Oh, if I could so lie down when my end | with a fervor of speech that showed how deeply he 


comes !’? exclaimed Deacon Strong, in a voice | was in earnest. ‘ And if at any time I grow faint 
trembling with emotion. | Or weary, or am tempted by self-love, I will think 


“If thee opens the door and lets the Lord come 


in, He will make thy bed in peace when thy work 


is done,’’ said Deborah, turning her eyes upon the 


deacon. ‘** Behold I stand at the door and knock! 
If any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in.’ ”’ 


it had ever borne to him before. 
Lord Himself were speaking to him face to face, 


and calling upon him to open the door of his heart 
The old 


that he might come in and dwell there. 
haunting fear of God as a stern exacter of penalties, 
as a being who punishes every infraction of His 
laws, gave place to a sense of His wonderful com- 
passion. He saw the divine Saviour, almost as in 


a vision, standing before him, His countenance 


sweet with pity and love. 


Deborah’s eyes were upon his face. By the 


changes that were passing over it, she knew that 
She put 
out her hand toward him, and he caught it with a 


aclearer light was shining into his soul. 


fervent grasp. 
“Thee has been chosen to a great and a good 


work in Kedron,” said the. dying girl; ‘‘and if 


thee will do it for thy Lord who hath called thee 
to the high privilege, and not for any gain to thy- 
self—not even spiritual gain; for to do good that 
we may receive good is from self and not from 
iove to God and our neighbor, and has no reward 
—He that stands knocking at thy door will find it 
open, and come in and dwell with thee. Then 
thee will have no care about faith, or works, or 
acceptability with thy Lord and Saviour; for He 
will abide with thee, filling thy soul with light 
and thy heart with joy.” 

“OQ Miss Norman!” cried out the deacon, with 
anew feeling in his voice: ‘‘ how shall I ever be 
thankful enough to God for sending you across 
my way? I see it all now! The dark veil has 
fallen, It was not in His anger that He afflicted 
me, but in love. Only through this hard dis- 
cipline could He lead me so near to Himself that 
I could see the beauty of His countenance and feel 
the warmth of His divine compassion, And 
you have been His chosen agent—the angel sent 
to warn at first, and then to lead me out of the 
wilderness wherein my tired feet have strayed so 


She gave the passage in tones of 
such impressiveness, that it seemed to Deacon 
Strong vital with a new and deeper meaning than 
It was as if the 


| of this hour, and of the hands that lie folded across 
your bosom too weak for the tasks they were so 
ready to perform.” 

‘*Nay,’”’ she replied. “Think rather of Him 
who will then stand knocking at the door of thy 
heart; and do not fail by some good deed, or some 
self-denial, to open the door and give Him en- 
trance.” 

As Deborah ceased speaking, she closed her eyes 
with a weary air. The light faded out of her 
countenance. She seemed going to sleep. 

And now there came the sound of hurrying feet 
below. A few moments, and the door was opened, 
and Philip Cheston entered the room. A single 
glance told him that the long-dreaded hour had 
come when he must take his last look at the face 
of his beloved, and hear for the last time on earth 
the sound of her voice. At sight of him, her spirit 
stayed its departing steps. All the living beauty 
of her saintly countenance came back. It shone 
with a marvellous light. Those who were privi- 
leged to look upon it never forgot the vision of 
loveliness that was revealed to their wondering 
eyes. Deborah lifted her hand to Philip, and as 
he took it tenderly and reverently, holding back 
all signs of human passion, she smiled upon him 
as an angel might smile, then drew him nearer, 
and as he bent over her, said for his ears alone: 
““Remember, Philip, I shall reach down my hand 
| to thee. Keep thy soul unspotted from the world. 

Be just, and pure, and true. I shall wait for thee ; 
}and Heaven will be brighter for me when thee 
| comes in.” 

For a few moments her large, bright eyes, 

flooded with an almost divine tenderness, were 
| fixed upon his face. Then the lids fell slowly, 
| slowly, until the quiet fingers lay at rest upon her 
|cheeks. How sweetly she slept! 
| Ido not know how many hours went by ere she 
| opened her eyes again, but when she did unclose 
| them, it was to look into the faces of angels. She 
was on the other side. 

THE END. 











HE that fears God truly, serves Him faithfully, 
loves Him entirely, prays unto Him devoutly, 
and distributes to the poor liberally. 
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A LITTLE LADY. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS, 
BY G, vz B. 


RACE and I were sitting in the cool of 


summer twilight at the parlor window. 

Cousin Maude had finished playing the 
‘* Traumerei’’—which was our every evening twi- 
light treat—and her hands atill held down the last 
chord, letting its echoes die away in soft silence. 
Grace sat in the chair opposite me, leaning her 
head upon the window-sill. A passer-by caused 
us both to look up at length, and I saw a pretty, 
sweet-faced young girl look in and smile and bow 
to Grace. Grace evidently saw nothing, however, 
for there came a cold, calm stare into her soft blue 
eyes, quite changing the expression of her usually 
amiable face, and neither the bow nor smile were 
returned, I noticed; and, as though the stare had 
hurt her, the sweet, pretty face of the girl gutside 
flushed scarlet. 

“Who is she, Grace? She seems to know you,” 
I asked, already half reading a riddle in the 
haughty look and manner of my little niece. 

‘*The idea of her bowing to me in that familiar 
manner! Why she’s the store-girl down at the 
corner, auntie,’’ and the words fell from the com- 
pressed little lips like pellets of hail, so hard and 
cold. 

““Well, you know her, do you not?” continued 
I, looking into Grace’s now fiushed 
face. 

‘“*T know her behind the counter, in her place, 
certainly ; but I do not know her any other way,”’ 
and Grace’s voice trembled a little with something 
like anger. 

“Why, Grace Howell!’ exclaimed I, “‘ are you 
such asnob! I always believed you to be a little 
lady. Surely it could not harm your status in 
society to acknowledge the polite recognition of 
anybody, no matter how much lower socially she 
may be than yourself. ‘ Noblesse oblige,’ you 
know.” And I elso grew warm in my tone, as I 
felt quite warm in my indignation at my little 
niece’s new assumption of arrogant ideas and 
manner. 

“But, Mrs. Wylde,” interrupted Cousin Maude, 
now coming over to the window where we sat, 
‘(are you quite wise in advising Grace to put her- 
self upon an equality with a store-girl? She is 
Grace’s inferior, you know—her position makes 
her such. Why, then, need Grace, who is a little 
‘lady,’ Iam sure—why need she acknowledge her 
acquaintance with this girl, except, as she says, 
“in her place behind the counter?’ ”’ 

““Why ?—you have given the reason why, Cousin 
Maude. Because Grace is a little lady. IT ask you 
now do you think it would injure Grace’s position 
in society at all to acknowledge the polite greeting 
of any one—store-girl or washerwoman even. 
General Washington took off his hat to his negro 
servant. It never lowered him in any one’s esti- 
mation that I ever heard!’ 


closely 


“QO Mrs. Wylde, you are sueh a radical in your |} 


ideas,”’ replied Cousin Maude, with a smile and a 
“‘T must say I think it best to keep infe- 
proper places—the line must be 


shrug. 
riors in their 





drawn somewhere, and were Grace my niece, | 
should say, draw it at store-girls.”’ 

“Take care, Maude,” I cried now, growing a 
trifle angrier, “‘such ideas and opinions demand 
strong foundation from whence to proclaim them, 
People whose grandfathers stood behind counters 
must speak warily of those who stand in stores 
to-day. Now I, whoam the granddaughter of a 
general and physician, do not feel above acknow- 
ledging the bow—ay, or shaking the hand and 
kissing a store-girl.”’ 

Maude colored as she answered : “‘ But don’t you 
know the ‘people of to-day’ are striving to be 
such ancestors of those who shall come after as 
shall make them not ashamed to look back? 
Therefore, if we are in a position now above the 
shopkeeper, need our daughters stoop down to be 
their friend and companion !’’ 

*“You misconstrue my ‘radical ideas’ alto- 
gether, Maude,” answered I. ‘I have not said to 
Grace, ‘make a friend of this girl,’ although she 
may be in every way worthy of even that honor! 
There is a nobility of the mind as well as of posi- 
tion. Kings have been proud to call their infe- 
riors ‘friends,’ and have not stooped in doing so, 
either. Socially—if you will have it—this girl 
may be Grace’s inferior—in all other respects, for 
aught I know, she may be her superior. I do not 
say to Grace, ‘make her your friend,’ however; 
but I do say, prove yourself a little lady by return- 
ing her bow. It can harm no one to be polite, but 
to look and act in the manner I am sorry to haye 
seen Grace act this evening, shows indeed a little, 
narrow mind, and a selfish, arrogant nature!’’ 

Grace was listening attentively to our little 
argument, and I hoped, judging from the shamed 
look that fell upon her face at my last words, that 
she felt all the weight of my side of the debate. 

Cousin Maude made no reply, but went back to 
her seat at the piano, where she played us all in 
tune again. 

I was pained to see so charming and lovable a 
young woman as Cousin Maude, possessing a fine 
character in all other respects, yet marring all by 
this ridiculous affectation of believing in “‘ draw- 
ing a line somewhere.” 

She was not our cousin rea]ly—only so in name— 
but was always welcomed among us as one of the 
family. She had lived some time in the south, 
and I judged had picked up her ideas on society 
‘‘Tines”’ in her sojourn there. I, knowing that her 
ancestors did not ‘‘come over in the Mayflower,” 
or, if they did, they measured tape, molasses and 
sugar from “ behind a counter”’ after they landed! 
I, knowing this, felt a trifle provoked and dis- 
gusted at her parvenu airs, and determined she 
should not inculcate any such very ill-bred ideas 
into Grace, who, I had always hoped, would bea 





































































lady! 

That night, up in our room, Grace said to me: 
“ Auntie, I am real sorry I ‘cut’ Annie Wilson 
as I did this evening. She is a real nice girl, and 
| very intelligent. Her father died last winter and 
she is standing in Ware’s store until there shall 
be an opening for her as teacher in the Keystone 
School. I always laugh and chat with her in the 
store, and I suppose she thought, of course, I 
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would smile and bow at the window, but Cousin 
Maude talks so much about store-girls that I just 
felt as though I did not care to recognize her out 
of her place. I’m ashamed of feeling so now, and 
I wish I had not been so little and mean in my 
thoughts and feelings.”’ 

Ah, she was my little lady after all! 

I kissed the crimson cheeks and answered: 
“Grace, Cousin Maude says a great many silly 
things; always do what your own nature prompts 
you to, and be not directed or governed by others 
where your own heart tells you it is wrong or 
foolish. I hope you will adopt none of Maude’s 
foolish ideas of ‘aristocracy’ and ‘caste.’ In this 
country worth, not birth, makes the man, and 
although there is no one who thinks more of 
‘good family’ than I, still I consider good breed- 
ing quite as necessary to make a gentlewoman or 
gentleman! If Annie Wilson is a store-girl it is 
her misfortune to be so poor as to be obliged to 
earn her own living in that way. It is your good 


fortune, on the contrary, to have rich, indulgent 
parents—a mere matter of dollars and cents, you 
see—for she is, no doubt, every other way quite as 
good as you are!’’ 

‘But, auntie, ought I to make her my friend ?”’ 

‘“Not necessarily ; if you like her and she is 
ladylike and refined in her manners there is no 
objection whatever. But what I want you to bear 
in mind is this, in good behavior and conversation 
treat everybody as becomes you, as a lady— Noblesse 
oblige—which truly means, true nobility obliges 
one to live up to its smallest law.” 

Grace received my little lecture with a penitent 
air, and begged my forgiveness for forgetting she 
was a lady, by behaving as she had done. 

I felt my strong words had sunk deeper than 
Cousin Maude’s light fancies; and I was right, for 
to-day there is no prettier-mannered girl, none 
more polite or more beloved by high or low, by 
rich or by poor than my niece, Grace Howell— 
My Little Lady! 








Pomeg- -Juilg ad | and QOharacley, 


OUR IRISH GIRLS. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


} | OTWITHSTANDING the significant title 
of this article, I wish to begin it by saying 
that I have no fresh theory on domestic 

service—not the ghost of one—to propound. 

Mountains of paper and oceans of ink have been 
spent on this subject, and the great, vexed pro- 


blem which lies at the basis of American home- | 


life to-day seems to me no nearer a solution than 
ever. 

Perhaps the Chinese are coming with their 
grave, olive faces, and their small, twinkling eyes 
to solve the question; and Asiatic hands are yet 
to make the wheels run smoothly in American 
homes; but that can steieted be accomplished in 
one generation. 

Meanwhile, the women have done the best they 


could; great numbers of them have taken to pen | 
and ink, and dealt with this subject, until one has | 


been fain to cry with Hamlet, ‘‘ Words! words! 
words!’ How many columns of daily papers, 


how many pages of magazines have been devoted | 


to this topic of Celtic shiftlessness and incapacity ! 
Nothing, however, in the whole talk was more 
amazing than the number of theories which was 
to relieve the grievance. 
as many as the mistresses! 

It was remarkable, too, that among these sensi- 
ble, practical American housewi ives who solemnly 
laid down on paper their rules and practices which 
would be certain to abate the great grievance, and 
promote order, comfort and economy in our 
kitchens, there should be so little convergence of 
ideas and convictions. Every one, of course, 
wrote from her own standpoint; but the theories 
and observations of one housekeeper flatly con- 
tradicted another. One held to a strict regimen, 
to rules and authority; another believed in mild 
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Why, the remedies were | 


measures and privileges, and in no unreasonable 
demands on untrained fingers and brains, and 
each was apt to fortify her theories by the relation 
of her own experiences. 

Then the men came to the rescue. But, of 
course, they made a dreadful boggle of it. They 
always do when they bring their cut-and-dried 
arguments to matters which, in the very nature of 
things, belong largely to woman’s domain, and 
which require her fineness and delicacy of per- 
ception and execution. 

The great masculine remedy for Hibernian slug- 
gishness and inefficiency was, of course, American 
|service. Let our own educated young women 
heroically put down all those silly notions about 
|the social degradation of labor, ‘and enter into 
| honorable service in pleasant homes as cooks and 
| chnuabermnatite, and the domestic problem would 
| be at once and forever triumphantly solved. 
| How loudly and eloquently they rung the 
changes on that subject. It was precisely the 
same in their talk, too. An instance in point 
occurs to me, 

I remember conversing with a friend of mine, 
a man noted for his good sense and kindly heart 
|on this very topic. He made it ail clear as sun- 
| light that a revolution in the false American ideas 
and notions on the matter of household service, 
was all which was necessary to supply our homes 
with skilful, economic native talent. Let our own 
educated girls only once be convinced that there 
was nothing degrading in the act, and no loss of 
social equality involved in entering any respect- 
able family and cooking the meals, washing the 
dishes and making the beds, and our homes would 
/no longer be at the mercy of imported ignorance 
and carelessness. 
| The talk sounded well; and there was no doubt 
the speaker honestly believed every word he 
uttered. At last his wife entered the room. 
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‘“‘ How would you like,’’ I said, turning to her, 
‘to have a well-educated, well-brought-up A meri- 
can girl take Bridget’s place of maid-of-all-work 
in your kitchen? Could you put just the same 
sort of drudgery—for in a house like yours there 
is inevitably a good deal—on your countrywo- 
man’s shoulders? In short, give precisely the 
same orders to, and make the same demands on 
her that you do on your Irish girl?” 

“T shouldn’t want the well-educated, well- 
brought-up American girl in my kitchen,’’ was 
the prompt reply of the lady, herself a most effi- 
cient housekeeper. ‘‘It would be most embar- 
rassing. I should always be afraid of wounding 
such a person’s feelings; whereas Bridget, with 
all her faults, has no sensitiveness about her sta- 
tion, and is willing and expects to be recognized 
as a servant.”’ 

I merely relate these facts, making no comment. 
Who is right or wrong is not the question now. 
Only you see here was a very nice theory at once 
exploded in its practical application under the 
speaker’s own roof. 

But when all is said and done, what a tremen- 
dous factor these Irish girls are in our American 
life! How much: daily comfort and prosperity 
depends upon their capacity, their faithfulness, 
their diligence. 

How often my heart has ached when I have seen 
the peace and comfort of a whole household tem- 
porarily destroyed by the temper, the caprice, or 
the dullness of some Bridget or Kate! She had 
taken it into her head to leave at the worst possi- 
ble time, when illness in the household or im- 
pending company placed the family especially at 
her mercy. She had had a fit of temper, or ob- 
stinacy, or laziness; perhaps she was dishonest, 
perhaps she was intemperate; but the well-being 
of the family hung upon her willingness and 
capacity. 

I have seen very good women, and very sensi- 
ble ones, too, utterly unnerved and prostrated by 
the impudence and vociferation of an Irish girl. 
I have seen others reduced to a mood of pitiable 
despair, which of course made a whole household 
miserable, because a girl had unexpectedly given 
warning and marched off in a huff. 

This lack of fortitude may seem hardly to the | 
credit of the mistress of a family. 
not; and yet there is much to be said on her side. 

Many of these women were delicately organized, 
and heavy household burdens had been laid on 
slender shoulders. American housekeeping, espe- 
cially in cities, has become a complicated matter. 
It sounds well, of course, to talk of being inde- 
pendent, and quoting the examples of our grand- 
mothers, who often did their own work; but 
housekeeping in the American Revolution and 
housekeeping to-day are two totally different | 
things. It may be very desirable that we should | 
go back to our grandmothers’ short gowns and | 
linsey-woolsey petticoats, but we never shall. 
All thosé pretty theories about returning to the | 
simplicity and independence of the past are woven 
of gossamer, and float off before the faintest breath 
of fact. 

I suppose that the very worst being granted on 


” 


| 
Perhaps it was 


the servant’s side, it may be admissible to insinu- 
ate that the mistresses do not always reach the 
standard of ideal perfection; that some of them 
are unreasonable, selfish, exacting. 

I remember a well-authenticated story which I 
heard some time ago of an Irish girl, who, on ap- 
plying for a servant’s situation, inquired of the 
lady of the house, “‘ What privileges do you allow 
your girls?” 

Perhaps it was not altogether a wise question, 
but really I think if I had been in that Irish girl’s 
case I should have been very likely to put the 
same inquiry. I, too, should probably like to 
secure my “afternoon out,’ opportunities for 
social pleasure and companionship among my 
friends and neighbors, as well as my mistress 
would among hers. : 

The lady’s answer, given with a tone and air of 
marked displeasure, was simply, “‘ The privileges 
Tallow my girls is to work in the kitchen morn- 
ings and to stay in the attic afternoons.”’ 

I do not think that was a generous or humane 
reply. But that was not its only fault. It did not 
meet the Irish girl’s question. Doing her work, 
staying in her attic, were hardly “ privileges” in 
any conceivable interpretation of the word. 

Perhaps there is nothing which tries the souls 
of American housekeepers more than the inherent 
wastefulness of Irish servants. This is an in- 
veterate and most deplorable fault. Thrift, econo- 
my, are not in the Celtic blood. It seems to be 
less the fact of making free with other people's 
things than the habit of wastefulness, for in their 
own homes the same girls show the same unthritt. 

This fault is especially trying to a conscientious 
mistress, for economy is a necessity in most fami- 
lies, and not one has a right to be wasteful. Where 
there is a constant struggle, as in the majority of 
homes, to make ‘‘ both ends meet,”’ and with the 
enormous advances of late years in the prices of 
| all kinds of food and household providings, this 





recklessness throughout the whole kitchen econo- 
| my is a terrible eyesore to the mistress. I believe 
it has helped to wear many a good woman into 
her grave. The “constant vigilance” into the 
| daily economies, which partly remedies the mat- 
| ter, is sure to wear the temper of both mistress 
| and maid. 

**T suppose I might save from one to three hun- 
| dred dollars a year by keeping a vigilant scrutiny 
over everything which goes on in my kitchen,” 

said one of the most careful and capable of house- 
| keepers to me. ‘‘I tried it for years. It constantly 
| chafed my own temper and my girls. It broke 
down my health. At last I gave up in despair. 
On the whole, it is cheaper to let the girl have her 
| own way.” 

| But, after all, the wonder is that these Irish girls 
io as competent, as faithful, as diligent as they 
are. They do manage to carry on the domestic 
machinery of our homes in a fashion—some with 
| their hands, some with their brains. For it is no 
| use denying there is a large amount of capacity, 
| trained and untrained, in these Irish hands and 
| heads, They land on our shores, coming from the 
| cabins where they have lived, from the potatoe- 
| fields in which many of them hi ive worked, to do 
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the complicated and delicate work of our Ameri- | 


can households. 

Skilled cooks, deft-handed chambermaids do 
not grow in a day. And the process of learning 
is trying enough to the unused hands and the 


sluggish brains; and every mistress who has had | 


the training of a.‘ green Irish girl,’’ knows what | 


the trial is, and in what a long patience she has to | 


possess her soul. 
Yet, when all is said and done, I think the Irish 


virls’ aptness, considering her antecedents, is | 


something quite wonderful. What capital cooks 
some of them make; what snowy bread, what de- 


licious coffee, what appetizing vegetables, what | 


well-cooked meats have we all eaten at their 
hands! Let us be honest about it, and give them 
fair credit for good performance. 


I must admit that these Irish girls sometimes | 


take the palm from my own countrywomen. | 


This fact has been “borne in upon me” with 
sufficient vividhess during the last few years, for 
I have passed a great deal of time in a region 
where Irish service is nomadic and uncertain, and 


domestic “help”? is largely supplied by young | 
‘from Irish cabins and took their first lessons in 


women from American households among the 
farming districts for miles around. 

Now, I had a profound belief that all American 
women were natural born cooks, that they took to 
all culinary preparations as ducks to water, as 
birds to air, boarding-school misses and fine 
ladies, of course, excepted. I supposed when one 
of my own countrywomen, brought up in a moun- 
tain farm-house, came to help my hostess bear the 
burdens which her hospitality imposed every 


summer, that the meals would alight in a state of | 
absolute perfection, almost as in those medieval | 


banquets which used to descend by some inge- 


their appointed places on the table, before the eyes 


of the admiring guests, as though all was done by 


magic. I had a general belief, too, that all the 
household machinery would run with that smooth- 
ness and perfection which Mrs. Stowe so charm- 
ingly describes, where a single girl does the work 
of a large family with such noiseless ease and skill 
that one might well fancy a company of good 


fairies had been detailed to take the whole man- | 


agement into their cunning fingers. The sweetest 
of bread, the goldenest of butter, the mealiest of 
potatoes—only these I fondly imagined were ever 
known on a New-England farm-house table. 

Well, I found the difference between my fancies 
and the reality was as great as that which ordina- 
rily exists between fact and fiction. 

But a single instance will serve to illustrate the 
general character of my experience in this regard. 

My friend had secured an American girl in a 
crisis of domestic affairs. It was mid-summer 
and she was about to give a family party under 
circumstances which made the occasion more than 
an ordinary social ceremony. 

Relatives who had not met for years had made a 


happy conjunction in the mountain town, and a/| 


xoodly company of old and young were to assemble 
ata New-England tea-drinking under the cottage 
roof, 


Hurried and crowded with many conflicting | 
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duties, my friend was about making her own 
bread for the party, when the new girl kindly 
volunteered. 

‘‘Never mind the bread; I can make that my- 
self.”’ ‘ 

“But are you sure you can make it good 
asked the doubting lady of the house. 

‘*Oh, yes’m; I’ve done it a great many times.” 

After some more questions and very positive 
asseverations on the girl’s part, my friend at last 
concluded to leave the matter in the girl’s hands. 

Well, the guests assembled, the supper came off; 
the sandwiches were served. I will not say that 
bread was sour or soggy, but I think it was gene- 
rally regarded as a failure. 

This fact did not spoil the feast, of course, yet 
poor bread is never agreeable at your own table 
or your neighbors. 

I thought of many a Bridget whose light, sweet, 
snowy loaves would tempt any palate. After all, 
my countrywomen, though they were bred on 
New-England farms, in the midst of plenty, and 
trained in household work from their childhood, 
had not always the advantage over those who came 


or 


service under our roofs, 

I have found, too, in many an Irish girl, a kind- 
ness, a generosity of feeling, an instinctive deli- 
eacy which would have done honor to a fine lady. 
I know all the Hibernian faults. I have had my 
share of suffering from Irish carelessness, negli- 
gence, dullness and incapacity. 

Oceasionally, I have found a girl false as water, 
or dishonest, but these are the exceptions in my 
own experience. 

How many hours of weariness and pain have 
been lightened, how many disinterested attentions, 


nious machinery out of clouds overhead and reach | how much thoughtfulness and honest sympathy 


I have found at the bungling hands and kindly 
hearts of these Irish girls! 

And, remembering all this, I cannot choose but 
have a word to say in their favor. I can never 
join in that wholesale condemnation of the race 
which one is often obliged to listen to. 

I will close this article with a little history of 
the affectionate fidelity of one Irish girl, and I can 
vouch for the entire truthfulness of the story, as [ 
was on terms of personal intimacy with the house- 
hold where it happened. She came to it a half- 
trained, uncouth Irish girl. Her name was Catha- 
rine. She had the Celtic physiognomy, the broad, 
coarse features, and a large and by no means 
graceful figure. 

The fortunes of the family did not, however, 
allow it to be fastidious. It could not command 
the highest-priced service, and was content with 
moderate capacity and honesty. 

Catharine stayed on year after year, and became 
a kind of fixture in the family. It was largely 
composed of young girls, and she was full of 
eager curiosity and interest in all their young 
hopes, ambiticns and prospects. 

She had her own private estimate of the char- 
acter and bearing of the young gentlemen who 
visited the house, and- these opinions were often 
wonderfully acute, considering that her opportu- 
nities for observation were limited to the few 
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moments during which she ushered the guest into 
the small parlor, and went gayly off in search of 
the young ladies. 

It was a household where there was a constant 
strain to make both ends meet. Catharine en- 
tered with generous, wholesouledness into all its 
anxieties and wearing economies; and, Irish girl 
as she was, her sympathy and solicitude often re- 
lieved some worry of its sharpest sting. 

As time went on, Catharine gave indications of 
more than average ability. She could barely read 
when she came to the family. One and another of 
its members instructed her in the elementary 
English branches, and her proficiency was quite 
remarkable. She soon learned to write a fair hand, 
and her growing eagerness to read and study inter- 
fered seriously with her various duties as maid- 
of-all-work. 

As Catharine improved, she used to indulge in 
pretty projects of returning to Ireland and setting 
up an infant school in her old home. She was 
certain the lady in whose service she had lived in 
the mother country would encourage and assist 
her in this laudable undertaking. 

But the wild little programme, like many a 
larger and grander one, was never carried out; 
yet it was a pleasant subject for Catharine to dilate 
on with the young girls when they went down to 
talk awhile in the quiet old kitchen, where they 
were always sure of a welcome. 

But Catharine’s “sluggish Celtic blood’? was 
always in the way of her advancement. She was 
by no means one of the “‘ pretty Irish girls,’’ with 
bright eyes and glowing complexions, 

Her figure at the best was, as I said, clumsy, 
her gait heavy, and her face rather homely than 
otherwise—the most which could be said for it 
being that it was an honest, kindly one. 

Despite the Irish clannishness, I believe that, as 
the years went on, the household whose servant 
she was grew dear almost as her own kin to 
Catharine. She knew and shared its sorrows and 
its joys, its griefs and hopes, its intimate family 
life. 

Not that Catharine was by any means an ideal 
servant. I suppose there are plenty of households 
where they would have discharged her with the 
first month of service. The wheels, so far as she 
had their management, run by no means always 
smoothly. She often wore to its last thread the 
patience of the gentlest and most forbearing of 
mistresses. Her work often lacked thoroughness, 
her habits diligence, and perhaps she sometimes 
forgot what is technically called ‘ther precise 
place” in the family economy, and was apt to de- 
liver her opinions with an abruptness and freedom 
hardly becoming her position; but this last fault 
could be easily overlooked. And I heard one of 
the members of the family long afterward, when 
summing up Catharine’s merits and defects, con- 
clude the whole with: ‘ After all, she was proba- 
bly quite as good in her line of servant as we were 
in ours of mistress.”’ 

The time of separation came, as it comes for all 
human relations, at last. A brother of Catharine’s 
from the old world fell into more or less loose 
habits in the new one. His sister had a great in- 


fluence over him, and it was felt that her constant. 
presence and care would alone save him from 
habitual intemperance. 

A good situation opened in a hotel in the town 
where the brother was at work, and Catharine at 
last concluded to enter the new place. 

But it cost the warm Irish heart a terrible 
wrench when the hour came for parting with 
those around whom so many tender fibres of 
habit: and affection had gathered during these 
years. It seemed as though she could not tear 
herself away. 

I have heard Catharine’s mistress relate the 
touching story of that last interview. When it 
was all over with, as everybody posed, Catharine 
burst suddenly into the room, where the lady was 
quite alone, and her agony at the parting was 
almost like that with which we go away from the 
dead. 

It was not in this case a wild burst of Celtic 
emotion, soon over and forgotten. Catharine 
maintained for years a correspondence with the 
young girls of the household she had left, her re- 
ports being always favorable, and her fortunes 
seeming to prosper. 

At last she became urgently desirous of seeing 
her old friends, from whom she was separated ‘by 
less than a hundred miles. She wrote with eager 
importunity for some of these to come to her, if 
they remained over but a single train. 

She was a favorite servant at the hotel, and she 
would ensure them every care and attention; and 
she added, with a kindly thought for the family 
fortune, ‘‘If they would only take a carriage and 
ride up to the house, she would gladly pay the 
hire for a sight of the facés of her young ladies,” 

This last offer met with immense merriment in 
the family conclave. Catharine had shared the 
household makeshifts and economies, and had a 
sympathetic remembrance of them. But pre- 
tences and affectations were not in its line, and 
the younger members of the family had a world 
of fun among themselves, drawing a ludicrous 
picture, in which they figured conspicuously, driv- 
ing up in grand state to the hotel, and alighting 
amid a flourish of trumpets, and referring the 
driver to Catharine to pay the expenses of the 
play! 

It is not necessary to say that they decided not 
to ‘‘ keep up appearances”’ on so flimsy a founda- 


the merriment her honest offer had afforded her 
friends. 

The correspondence on both, sides was kept up 
at rare intervals; and when Catharine at last, tired 
of her hotel-life, went into a private family, she 
duly forwarded her address in New York. 


the household, a mere slip of a girl at the time 
Catharine lived with it, was in the city, and re- 
solved to hunt up the old servant, from whom she 
had not heard for along time. She found, aftera 
good deal of effort, Catharine’s last mistress, a0 
intelligent and kindly lady, of whom the girl her- 
self had spoken ir warm terms. 

The young lady was greatly shocked to learn 





that Catharine’s health and mind had failed to- 


tion ; although Catharine never had a suspicion of 
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gether, and that she was then an inmate of an 
insane hospital, and the prospects of her ultimate 
recovery were very doubtful. 

There was nothing to be done but to accept the 
facts. Her last mistress still retained some kindly 
supervision over the girl, but the letters which she 
occasionally received, although they still bore 
traces of the old shrewd sense of Catharine, were 
sure to end in a vagueness and flightiness which 
afforded strong grounds for fearing that her shat- 
tered reason would never be restored. 

What was Catharine’s fate in the end, I am una- 
ble to say, but I have related, so far as I know it, 
the history of one warm-hearted Irish girl. 

I know of others who, at least, in faithfulness 
and native kindliness, resemble her; and with all 
my sympathy for the worries and trials of mis- 
tresses, I am sometimes, when I listen to their 
talk and denunciations, reminded of the man from 
the country encountered on the streets of the city 
by his friend, who inquired what errand brought 
him to town. 

“T am sent’’—it is Emerson who tells the 
story—‘‘I am sent,’’ said the man, in laconic re- 
ply, “‘into the city to find an angel to do the cook- 
ing!’ 





THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 
THIRD SERIES.—No. 11. 


SAID to the girls last fall, ‘‘ Now let us have 
some stockings knit this time on the machine, 
large, and knit out of white yarn that has been 
well boiled in soap-suds; and let us tell Becky if 
it is possible, and she can set her machine right, 
we will have them knit kind of loosely.” 

The yarn was boiled and the hose were made to 
please us every way, but, would you believe it? 
when we came to put them on one frosty October 
morning, they were fulled up so we cannot wear 
them, and Cousin Sally’s little girls will get them 
after all our managing. 

There is an old saying something like this: 
“Don’t hallo until you are out of the woods.”’ 
Now, if I have halloed while I was yet in the 
woods, and told you women-readers that if you 
did so and so with your white yarn hose they 
would not shrink nor full up—well, you must be- 
lieve that I thought I was correct, though a longer 
experience proved my mistake. I prefer to do 
this part of the washing myself, but sometimes I 
was busy and let the girls do it, and I think they 
were not careful—perhaps let them lie in the suds 
too long, did not stretch them sufficiently and did 


I 





not hang them where they would dry as soon as 
possible, : 

Very much depends on the way and manner in 
which such washing is done. 

In some country—I forget what—the peasant- | 
women are noted for doing work of this kind re- | 
markably well, and they always dry their newly- 
washed hose on a thin board, or shingle, cut out | 
into the size and shape desired. Their stockings | 
hever shrink and go out to do service among the | 
little girls, 


| 


| 


Seems to me one’s big brothers, while sitting on 
the porch on arainy day, would like to whittle out 
a lot of stocking-lasts from shingles. There could 
be a hole bored in the top of each last and a string 
put through, and they could be kept together in 
pairs, and on washing-day hung across the line to 
dry. I suggest this plan to those who may labor 
under the same difficulty we do. 


I was in Dr. Bodkin’s office the other day, when 
a woman and her fifteen-years-old daughter came 
in. The daughter has been afflicted for years with 
sore mouth, little spots on her gums and in the 
roof of the mouth and under her tongue. At first 
the sore would be red, then yellow, and as long as 
it continued yellow, it was eating, and cankerous, 
and very annoying. No wash ever did any good ; 
alum, tannin, borax, nothing until it had run its 
course of about nine days. 

I listened to hear what the doctor would say. 
He said: ‘‘Oh, it is little use to treat these sores 
the way it is commonly done. They are caused 
by acidity of the stomach, though people in gene- 
ral are not aware of it. Now, I will give youa 
very simple prescription—a real old woman's 
cure—instead of any drug or medicine. Take 
some dead coals out of your stove and pound 
them as fine as you can get them—in an iron mor- 
tar if convenient—then put the pulverized coal in 
a can or bottle away from the air, and give your 
daughter a tablespoonful three times a day imme- 
diately after eating, for three days. She can mix 
with a third of a teacupful of cold water and swal- 
low it easily. And twice a day give her a tea- 
spoonful of sulphur. The acidity of the stomach 
will be corrected, and these troublesome little 
cankerous sores will soon get well. Then she 
must be careful what she eats, and, in time, this 
prescription, with frequent bathing and plenty of 
exercise, will change her sallow complexion to 
rose and lily. This is a better cosmetic than any 
which are heralded in the papers, and is simple 
and efficacious, while they are poisonous and 
hurtful.”’ 

I thought that was so sensible of the doctor, and 
my heart warmed toward the honest-hearted phy- 
sician as the mother returned her cadaverous little 
purse, unopened, to her pocket, and smiling her 
thanks, walked off, while beside her the young 
daughter, grateful for the pleasant prescription 
and the probable results, walked like a princess of 
the royal blood. 

Speaking of a princess, reminds me of the one 
who called here early one frosty morning last 
week. She could not talk intelligibly ; they never 
do until they forget themselves or get angry; she 
stood inside the door and made gestures, and 
muttered queer noises, and handed me the inevit- 
able little printed slip that tells the sad tale of 


|shipwreck, and disaster, and loss by fire and 


water, and of the large family, and the poor, help- 
less mother-in-law—everybody knows the story. 
It began, ‘The bearer of this, Mrs. Collackly, is 
a poor sick widow ;” but I thought I'd have a little 
fun and make the girls laugh, and I read in a dis- 
tinct voice, right before the woman, ‘‘ The bearer 
of this, Mrs. Colicky,’”’ then I peeped over at her 
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but her rosy face and sparkling eyes never 
changed at all. 

The last quarter had just been paid out for 
stamps, and I told her, and said I was sorry. The 
chubby old princess sniffed unbelief, and her 
brown eyes looked so sparkling, and I so admire 
beauty, that involuntarily I said: ‘‘Oh, you area 
real pretty woman! Your cheeks are like roses, 
and your brown eyes are so winsome, and you 
look so healthy, that I can’t help admiring you!" 

She forgot herself, and she said: ‘Just you go 


out in the cold and walk like I do, my lady, and | 
That’s what you need,” | 
and she flung her big pack on her back and_| 
Her step was | 


you'll be handsome, too. 


walked off as royally as a queen. 
firm, and light, and proud, and the swing of her 
faded old skirts was admirable ! 


Ha-ha! I scolded father gently a little while 
ago when I was out in the kitchen. I do not think 
he will take it to heart much, however, for he was 
laughing heartily when I came in here. I wanted 


to laugh, too, but waited till I was safely out of | 


his sight. 


We were talking about peculiarities as heredi- | 
Ida said she would know one of themselves, that we feel ashamed to urge the 


tary in families. 


to care for their families, forgetting that they, the 
overworked, and perhaps jaded and broken and 
feeblest of all, needed the warm clothing and the 
woolly stockings far more than did the frolicsome, 


rosy, buoyant sons and daughters, so full of 


vivacity and vitality, and warm, rich, red blood, 
that they never really felt the cold blast that 
chilled the poor mother from head to foot. 

We wrote to a distant friend last fall, saying; 
“You will receive a box about Thanksgiving; 
what shall be put in it for yourself? Let us 
know.” 

The reply was: ‘“‘ You know best.” 

Yes, we knew what would be best for a pale, 
thin, woman living in a prairie home, where the 
relentless sweep of a pitiless wind was unbroken 
) and almost unceasing. The first thing we thought 
| of was two suits of merino underwear, costing only 
|four dollars and a quarter. Other clothing was 
sent, but the two soft, warm, friendly merino 
suits seemed to eclipse all the rest, for every letter 
during that bleak winter was jubilant in their 
praise. 

We have talked and written so much about wo- 
men dressing warmly, and taking thought for 


| 


Carters anywhere by the mole on the left cheek. | merits of warm and abundant underclothing. 


I said I would recognize Sellinger blood anywhere | 


by the strange droop of the eyelids, Lily said she 
would know a Wilson by the toes, that two of 
them were grown together on the right foot of 
every born Wilson. Father said he would know 


Does any poor woman, with tears in her eyes, 
say: ‘*Oh, Pipsey don’t know how many dear 
little backs we have to clothe and mouths we have 
to fill, or she wouldn’t talk that way.” 

O you poor dear! we must manage according to 


a Wallace by the singular click in the voice—|the limits of the family purse, must we? Well, 


something that struck down like a little hammer 
and cut off articulation for an instant. 

That was my golden opportunity to have a little 
fun—half earnest—at the deacon’s expense, and I 
said I would recognize a Potts if I found him in 
my pie; not by the nose or mouth, nor the twinkle 





presuming you are very poor, let us look around 
a little and see what we can substitute. It is the 
poor woman’s arms that get so cold in the chang- 
able winter weather, and her back between her 
shoulders; and then her breast needs extra pro- 


tection. Have you nowhere among your worn- 





of the eye, but by an ugly fashion for which they | out, cast-aside clothes the sleeves and waist of an 
are to blame—calling every man they know by | old water-proof dress? Nearly everybody has; 


his Christian name. 


I said if one of the Potts men | 


you know they take the skirt and put a hem about 


were speaking of the governor he’d call him Billy, | the frayed bottom, after taking out the front 
*cause it would appear so wise and familiar; or of | breadth, which is the worst worn, and that makes 


Washington, he'd call him George or Geordy. 


it into a petticoat. Now I'll tell you what to do. 


Father got as red as a,beet, and drew his hat|I told one poor woman this, once in a strait, and 


down over his eyes, and I saw bis broad shoul- 
ders shaking with laughter; but I walked off with 
dignity, and kept my face straight until I was out 
of his sight. 


Yesterday there was a shower, and the wind 
veered round into the north and blew so cold that 


I suggested winter clothing, and my hint was acted | 


upon. I think when there is a sudden change 


from 


When it moderates, she can leave off the extra 
garments when she rises in the morning. 


yarm to cold, a woman should dress accord- | 
ingly, at least while the weather remains cold. | 


There | 


is no danger in changing one’s clothes if it is done | 


at this time, and not much danger of catching cold | 


if we dress according to the weather. Colds taken 
in the fall are dangerous; one is made more liable 
then to take cold thereafter; it seems like a gate 
left open or a fence thrown down. 


I have always | 


she said it was an admirable plan. Just turn that 
wrong side out, with the soft flannel in, and wear 
it next to you; let the flannel be next the skin, 
and the usual garment outside of that, and be sure 
and make long sleeves to it. See, that makes 
three thicknesses now over your poor, blue, chilly 
jarms and back; and then comes in a snug little 
garment that in your case is indispensable, and it 
is cut out of flannel if you can afford it, and if not 
make it out of good, heavy, unbleached muslin. 
Cut it like a basque, sloped so as to be half-fitting, 
and let it extend down below the bands of your 
skirts. Put them on the outside of it, and you 
will be as snug as a mummy, and the searching 
'winds won’t find one place to make cold and 
shivery. The sleeves of the new basque make 
four thicknesses over your arms, and then comes 
the sleeves of the dress, or polonaise, or redingote, 
and they make six thicknesses, and that is none 


thought that women did not dress warmly enough | too many for such winters as last winter was. 
in cold weather; that they neglected themselves | You will net chill every time you go out doors, 
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or whenever the wind changes to the north-west 
and blows steadily. 

No poor woman need be ashamed to go to her 
more fortunate neighbor and tell her what she 
needs and ask her to look among the clothes in 
her closets and see what she can spare. And very 
frequently it would be better if she would ask her 
advice and let her plan and contrive for her. 

Not one poor woman out of a dozen would think 
of the comfort there is in the little jackets, sleeve- 
less or with sleeves, that are worn in the winter, 
unless some one would tell her. She would be 
surprised to know that a remnant of goods, if pro- 
perly adjusted under patterns of the right size, 


| she should become converted at an early age, and 
| he told her not to forget to ask the Lord to take 
| away her heart of stone and give her a heart of 
| flesh. The poor child! She could not understand 
how the exchange could be made without hurting 
her; and she said when she did pray that way, it 
was with a hope all the time that things would re- 
main as they were—comfortable. She said she 
frequently pressed over the region of the heart 
with her hand, and imagined that bumping stone 
doing duty day after day with asurprising prompt- 
ness. 
Now, how much better if the father said: ‘“‘ Jesus 
loves little children, and when He was a poor man 





would cut a jacket that would be warm, and nice, | in this world He took them in His arms and loved 
and neat, and, withal, hide the waist of a dress |them and talked to them, and He wants them to 
beginning to show the ravages of time. How | love Him, and when, after death, they go to live 
often we hear people say, complainingly, of a/in that lovely land where He is, He will be glad 


poor widow: ‘‘ Why she has no knack at manag- | to see them and have them near Him.” 


ing, or planning, or getting along at all.’ It is 
not the fault of the woman any more than is her 
red hair or pug nose—it was born with her, it is 
hers by inheritance—either her father or her 
mother gave her that easy, careless trait of char- 
acter, and she is to be pitied instead of blamed. 
You who know better should instruct her, you 
can give out of your fullness and never miss, and 
she will be assisted and benefited. 


At this season of the year, when the winds begin 
to chap, and fair complexions become rough, it is 
advisable to keep bran or oatmeal convenient and 
use it frequently. If bran, put some in a soft 
cloth and wet it in warm water and squeeze it 
until it will not drain, then rub it on the hands, 
face, neck and arms. It is very softening and 
agreeable, and makes the skin as soft and whit» 
as a baby’s. Oatmeal is pronounced to be better 
yet than bran. Wet it in warm water and let it 
stand until it is sticky or gelatinous, and then 
wash thoroughly in it. Use it as you would soap- 
suds, and you will be delighted with the result. 
After using bran or oatmeal, wash in tepid water. 

Instead of washing with soap on Sabbath morn- 
ing, let it be done the afternoon or evening pre- 
vious, when you have plenty of leisure, It is this 
thorough ablution preceding one’s going out that 
is so damaging to the complexion. That is why 


one becomes red, or brown, or freckled, and why | 


the skin grows rough and cracks easily. Just 


| Something like that would have been better. 
Oh, these things should be made plain and sim- 
| ple, and brought in range with the child’s capacity 
| for comprehending. 

A very pious lady was conversing regretfully 
on this same subject once, in my hearing. She 
had heard a minister talk about bread cast upon 
the waters, and, one time, when she was about a 
dozen years of age, in company with a little friend, 
she was returning from a visit toan aunt. Auntie 
was over-kind, and gave the little girl some bis- 
cuit to carry home in her apron, but it was grow- 
ing late and the way was long and the biscuit be- 
gan to be burdensome. While they were crossing 
a swift little brook the child stopped, a new and 
bright idea had come to her, and she said: ‘‘ I’ve 
thought of it now! don’t you know the Bible says, 
‘Cast thy bread upon the waters and it shall return 
unto thee after many days,’ now I am going to 
throw this in the water, and then, some of these 
days, it will come back tous. This is not bread, 
it is biscuit—better than bread—so, very likely, 
when it does come back, it’ll be sweet-cake. I 
shouldn’t wonder!” : 

No wonder young people shrink from the sub- 
ject of religion ; the old, old story is always draped 
in gloom, and so many people shun it in their 
families with the same chill that they would ap- 
proach a coffin or an open grave. 

The words regeneration, and salvation, and 
| sanctification, and faith, and grace, have no mean- 








here an innocent cosmetic suggests itself, and we | ing—are as sealed books to so many people. Why 
place the pen ready to write it, and we shake our |I, woman that I am, don’t understand half the 
head and say it might lead to worse; perhaps | terms that our preachers use, and my thoughts, 


some one woman would be led into temptation 
through our words, and next to downright sin, 
do we abominate cosmetics. They make lies and 
liars, and we will in no case sanction their use. 
Painted, powdered faces! 
do, we think of souls painted, and enamelled, and 
powdered; souls that should go up to the Judg- 
ment wearing only honesty and integrity. 


I wonder if good people ever think when they 
are talking to children how silly they are not to 


simplify their language, especially when dwelling | 
A lady told me once that, | 


on religious subjects. 
when she was little, her father was anxious that 


In spite of all we can. 


|in spite of me, will go a-wandering away to the 
woods among thé shadowy places, and will seek 
out mossy nooks, and, before I am aware of it, I 
will be smiling and having a good time. I often 
think, if the truth were known, people would 
comprehend and appreciate simple sermons, and 
more talks from the pulpit about this daily life of 
ours, with all its multiplicity of cares, and sor- 
rows, and struggles with temptations that beset us 
on every hand. 

But people are ashamed to say that they do not 
understand, they want to appear wise and learned. 

It is very common, in our church at least, to 
hear the old deacons say at the church door, as 
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they shake hands with each other, in a limp, 
mechanical way : ‘‘ Yon was a very good doctrinal 
sarmon ;’’ or, ‘‘ He’s al! right on the p’ints o’ doc- 
trine, fur’s I can see;” or, ‘‘ R’aly, none o’ the 
other persuasion can hole a candle to Brother 
Busby—he’s a good match fur the best of ’em.”’ 
Positively, I do not believe that half our members 
know the meaning of the big words Brother 
Busby uses. And when he brings in a phrase in 
Latin, the old fellows like Brother Van Doodle 
and the old brother who likes Newton’s grease— 
you remember him—they look at each other ap- 
provingly, as much as to say, ‘‘ Did you ever!” 
And the responsive glance says, ‘‘ No I never !’’ 

I don’t want to complain. I’m a member in 
good standing in the reg’lar Baptist church, but I 
must protest against this high-flown style of| 
preaching. What do you say, my good sisters? | 
Instead of hearing all the particulars about the 
disputed genealogy of Melchisidec, wouldn’t you 
rather hear your pastor dwell more on the love of 
Christ, on the beautiful character of Christ, and 
tell us again and again that He was a Man of Sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, and that He 
had infirmities like ours, but was without sin? 
Wouldn’t we rather hear encouraging words, and 
hopeful and helpful; and suggestions that would 
aid us in bearing the little trials and annoyances 
of every day—sweet counsel as to how we could 


curb our tempers, and keep back the stinging re- 
buke, and strengthen and build up and make 
beautiful a Christian character? Don’t you like 
to have thoughts to carry home with you from 
church, to think about and ponder over during 
the week, when your hands are full of work? [| 
know you do. 

Now this little talk does not mean that you are 
to be dissatisfied with your preacher, amd find 
fault, and become captious and ill-disposed. Not 
a bit of it. Every one’s pastor says good things, 
and enough for us to think about and put in prac- 
tice. We were only telling that we liked to hear 
good things that we could comprehend. 

Oh, the world is full of hungry hearts, lonely, 
and misconstrued, and suffering; yet the eye 
flashes, and the lip curls, and the voice thrills like 
music, and we daily pass them by, little dreaming 
of the woe within. They make no sign, they utter 
no complaint, they speak no word of blame—they 
hide it all. Alas, alas! but God who is over us 
sees and hears and takes note of all. 

O eager eyes which gaze afar! 
O arms which clasp the empty air! 
Not all unmarked your sorrows are, 
Not all unpitied your despair. 
Smile, patient lips, so proudly dumb, 
When life’s frail tent at last is furled, 
Your glorious recompense shall come, 
O hearts that hunger through the world! 
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A JOY THAT NEVER GROWS OLD. 
BY E. ©. 

ANY lcok forward to the time of old age 
as a season of weariness, in which life 
will have few pleasures, because the 

capacity for enjoying them will be so greatly im- 
paired. Social intercourse will have few charms 
for one whose dull ear can catch but half the words 
spoken. Travel will be a source of but little plea- 
sure, when ‘fears are in the way,” and ‘the 
grasshopper is a burden.’’ And so of all the en- 
joyments that come to us chiefiy through the 
senses. 

But there is a luxury one may enjoy even down 
to the very verge of life’s sloping hill-side. It 
never palls on the taste, and we never grow too 
old to appreciate it. It is the joy that springs from 
acts of benevolence. The heart that has learned 
to give according as God has prospered it, will 
find the joys that spring from it to be an ever 
deepening and widening river of delight. It can- 
not fail, for it springs from the throne of eternal 
love. Not only will the capacity for enjoying in- 
crease, but the ability to exercise it will be also 
enlarged. ‘He giveth grace for grace.” I do not 
know of any so sure provision for old age as to 
have invested largely in this bank of the Lord as 
one passes along through life. 

“‘T have no one to make a Christmas for,”’ said 
an old lady, regretfully, as she thought of the scat- 


her roof. No doubt the thought was saddening, 
but a little effort with her ample resources would 
have made many poor hearts around her dance for 
joy on Christmas morning, and would have 
brought a flood of reflected light into her own 
bosom. In a world so in need of cheer and help, 
we need never sigh for work to do, nor pine fora 
source of unalloyed joy suited for every age and 


place. 
\ y pires and philosophies? What is this 
spiritual, within which lies the kingdom 
of God? The spiritual is that in which the soul 
or spirit is chief actor and possessor. When one 
hates sin and loves holiness, he is within the con- 
fines of the spiritual. The child, the beggar, the 
slave, the statesman, the king may do this, and 
here they are one. When tears of deep penitence 
fall over sins committed, the mortal who sheds 
these tears is standing in the spiritual land. When 
+ the heart accepts of Christ as its complete Saviour, 
then that heart is moving only amid the spiritual, 
for child and king, simplicity and learning, are 
one here, because the realm is not of intellect but 
of soul. And when beyond the cross and the 
grave the soul looks still forward and sees Heaven, 
and loves it as Bunyan saw and loved it, this, too, 
is spirituality. In these states of soul lies the 
great invisible church of God, the only church 





THE SPIRITUAL. 


HAT is this spiritual which discards em- 





tered household that had once been gathered under 


triumphant. It is invisible, because man cannot 
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detect the beginning or end of its creed; cannot 
see its vestments, nor hear its loud debates, nor 
find its outward self-righteousness, nor hear it 
saying, “‘I am holier than thou.”’ It is all within, 
like the happiness of the heart, which no one can 
transfer or express. The external visible church 
is valuable as a chariot that may carry man from 
the earthly to the heavenly shore: Elijah’s horse- 
men, but not his Heaven. 

As the world advances, this spiritual will dis- 
entangle itself from state, and from metaphysics, 
and from ritualism and sectarianism, and will rise 
the better toward Heaven because of its release 
from weights and bondage. 

PROFESSOR SWING. 





SABBATH REST. 
BY M. L. RICKER. 


H, sacred rest from every worldly care !— 
() When to the Rock’s cool shadow we may 
flee, 
And casting down our heavy burdens there, 
Take heart again, through thy sweet ministry. 


Through many troubled ways we walk forlorn, 
Footsore and faint, with faltering steps, and 
slow; 
Our hands are torn and wounded by the thorns 
That hedge our pathway, wheresoe’er we go. 


So oft our faith grows dim—we are so weak— 
In daily contact with the busy throng. 

So oft in whitening harvest-fields we seek 
For idle ease where earnest deeds belong. 


But with the dawning of the Sabbath morn, 
Gentle and still—as from an angel’s wings— 
Descends the power that with the day is born, 
Which gives new strength to bear life’s many 
stings. 


While mingled with the chiming of the bells, 
We hear the promise of His gracious word 

Joyfully through theiy deep-toned music swells, 
The eternal glory of the risen Lord. 


Soft breezes wafted from the crystal sea, 

Fan our hot brows, and cool the fevered brain; 
Our ears are gladdened by the melody 

Of distant harpers on the heavenly plain. 


Afar, beyond life’s tumult and its whirl, 
Celestial visions greet our longing sight, 
The walls of jasper and the gates of pearl 
That guard the city where there comes no night. 


By quiet waters in the pastures green, 
We see loved forms we’ve mourned for many 
years, 
With faces glorified and eyes serene, 
From which God’s hand has wiped away all 
tears. 


Over us bending from the streets of gold, 
Their yearning glances watch our pathway still; 
Their tender hands reach downward to our hold, 
While love’s sweet benedictions through us 
thrill, 


Helping us onward to that brighter shore, 
Where flowers unfading bloom in fairest bowers, 
Where we shall toil, and strive, and sin no more, 





And God’s eternal Sabbaths shall be ours. 
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DISCIPLINE OF CHILDREN. 
URIOSITY is one of the first, and most 
C troublesome characteristics manifested by a 
young child, and yet he would be an idiot if 
it were not for this particular trait. It is this 
quality of its brain that makes it hunger for know- 
ledge, and it should be given as patiently, con- 
tinuously and judiciously as necessary food. 
Mothers sometimes appear to be unconscious of 
the fact that the child is a strange visitor to an un- 
known country, and that its exploring propensities 
crave gratification, and cannot be resisted by the 
child itself. The child cannot comprehend why it 
should not gratify its eyes and also its hands—the 
two senses of vision and touch, always go, neces- 
sarily, together, with children. Of course it does 
not reason with itself and say, what I see does not 
convey to me its consistency. I only recognize by 
my vision that it has size, form and color; but the 
child instinctively proceeds to find out that which 
itwishes to know by feeling the thing that inte- 
rests it. 
“Meddling” is one of the habits which some 
young mothers especially abhor in their children ; 





but if they only pause to consider that this some- 


times inconvenient and not unfrequently destruc- 
tive habit is the real basis of the greatest successes 
in science, philosophy and art, they would guide, 
and increase, rather than thwart the keen interest 
that the little strangers manifest in their small, 
but to them, mysterious world. If a child carries 
his curiosity too far and too unpleasantly, and re- 
fuses to submit to control in his pursuits, the 
vicious habit of slapping his hands and hurting 
his body to punish a condition of his mind, is too 
foolish and undignified a process for a sensible 
woman to adopt. Of course there must be some 
room in every house, or some space outside of it, 
where the child can be, at least for a time, entirely 
harmless, and he should be made to comprehend 
that he has gone beyond the proper limits of liberty 
by being instantly removed from his late realm of 
mischief. A few banishments of this sort will 
establish in his mind the idea of proper limitations 
to his investigating tendencies. 

A positive refusal to obey a comprehended re- 
quest—and a command should rarely if ever be 
given to either a little child or one that is fully 
grown—should be followed by a similar banish- 
ment from the social circle. Solitude, where there 
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is no fear, though the company of a silent com- 
panion should be secured when the pernicious 
idea of indefinite dread has been established in the 
mind of the child, is the safest and surest of sub- 
jugating processes. The term of banishment 
should only continue while the spirit of disobedi- 
ence lasts, or as an adequate punishment for an 
improper act. 

Limitations of the child’s food is another bar- 
baric infliction. It is injurious to its health, and 


sometimes it is positively dangerous; but the | 


withdrawal of luxuries, and the substitution of a 


strictly plain diet, is certain to bring the young | 


criminal to a willingness to return to the pleasant 
atmosphere and the attractive conditions of the 
domestic circle. He soon prefers the restraints 
that properly belong to a well-regulated house- 
hold. 

We have known of children who preferred to 
remain in banishment for days rather than com- 
ply with the laws and regulations that should 
govern small people, but the salutary effect was 
finally deep in proportion to the time required to 
bring about entire submission. Of course all this 
process is one of utmost pain to a fond mother, 
but it does not involve the loss of personal respect 
in the child. It is only an opportunity for reflec- 
tion, and when his mind has had sufficient time 
and experience, he weighs the value of his liberty 
with obedience against retirement and self-denial, 
and generally makes up his mind permanently ; 
therefore his troubles about that especial sin are 
usually ended forever. 

Of course other causes and occasions for in- 
subordination occur, and perhaps there may be 
many varieties to this particular child’s disobedi- 
ence, and each one may require the same con- 
straint and solitude, but it is an unfailing dis- 
cipline, if the spirit which directs the infliction 
and carries out the sentence “ be lofty, sorrowful 


| and just.’’ Sometimes the deprivations of cus. 
| tomary pleasures are chosen as a means of dis. 
| cipline, but they should be rare indeed. The days 
| of our youth live on in our memories, and the 
| pleasant spirit that surrounded them follows and 
| controls many a man’s conduct in after life; and 
| therefore we would take away as little as possible 
| of the sunshine of happiness which home delights 
/ to pour over the head of the little child.— Metro. 
| politan. 





| 
| THANKS. 
| ILL “Grandma” and Mrs. ‘‘M. O John- 
son”’ of the July Home, and Celia Sand- 
ford of the September number, please 
accept my most earnest thanks for their kindly 
answers to my ‘Queries?’ They have helped 
|me. I would like to take them by the hand, and 
| face to face tell them how much. That may never 
| be herve. But in the “ great hereafter,” I think I 
| shall know them and love them, too. Because 
they had sympathy with, and help and cheer for 
/ me, I hope I may be a better mother and Christian 
woman. VARA, 








| it a child wants a light to go to sleep by, give it 
one. The sort of Spartan firmness which walks 
| off and takes away the candle, and shuts all the 
| doors between the household cheer and warmth 
| and the pleasant stir of evening mirth, and leaves 
| a little son or daughter to hide its head under the 
| bedclothes, and get to sleep as best it can, is not at 

all admirable. Not that the mother means to be 
| cruel, when she tries this or that hardening pro- 
| cess, and treats human nature as if it were clay, to 

be moulded into any shape she may please, 
| Probably she has no idea of the injury and suffer- 

ing she causes, or perhaps her heart aches; but 
| She perseveres, thinking she is doing right. 
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A MODEL PAPA.* 
BY OLIVE THORNE, 
OLOMON sends us to the ant to learn, and I 
S don’t see why we should not take lessons 
from other little creatures in the world. 

There’s a modest little fellow in the sea now, 
who sets a most beautiful example of paternal 
affection and care, yet I never heard that he was 
set up as a model. To be sure he’s never more 
than four inches high, but that is sixteen times as 
high as an ant, and virtue does not depend on 
size, either. 

The name of this interesting creature—the sci- 
entific name, I mean—is Hippocampus, but he is 
better known out of the books by the name of Sea 
Horse; and doubtless most of you have seen dried 
up specimens of the family in museums, or in 
private collections of sea wonders. 

His wife—well,, we won’t say much about his 





* From Christian Union. 


wife, for she isn’t a model by any means. In fact 
she shirks all the time-honored duties belonging 
to a mother, hands the young family over to their 
father, and swims off to have a good time in the 
world. 

Papa Hippo seems not at all troubled or cast 
down by the unnatural behavior of the mother. 
To tall the truth, he prefers to attend to the babies, 
and is very nicely adapted to the work. Indeed, 
I don’t suppose he would allow the mother to 
interfere in his nursery arrangements if she 
wished. What do you suppose he does with all 
the eggs he has charge of? He has no nest, nor 
house of any kind, and there are a thousand or 
two of them—for fishes, you know, never do these 
things by halves. Well, he has no trouble, for 
nature has provided him with a pocket, thickly 
lined with fat, and into that convenient nursery 
he receives the family, and there they stay— 
nourished, as some naturalists think, by his fat— 
till they are big enough to look out for them- 
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selves. There! isn’t that an example for the 
world ? 

And that is not all. Ordinary parents of the fish 
family eat the eggs and little ones, not only of 
their neighbors, but of their own family, while 
this admirable little papa of four inches high never | 
was known, however hungry, to even so much as | 
taste one of his own children. That is a 
very rare virtue, I can assure you—in fish 
lite. 

When this self-denying father thinks the 
little ones are big enough to take care of 
themselves, he starts them in life by bend- 
ing his tail around like a hook, pressing it = 
against the bottom of the pocket, and just 
coolly shoving them out to take their 
chances in a cold, wet world. 

This very unusual care for the little ones 
is not the only strange thing about the Sea 
Horse. His looks are as strange as his 
manners. He has the droll fashion, as 
somebody says, of living inside instead of 
outside of his bones. So he looks as though 
dressed in a suit of mail. His bones are 
not ghostly-looking white things, like the 
bones of those who carry them inside—they 
are of a soft gray color, ornamented with 
dainty carving. 

He receives his name from the shape of 
his head, which is comically like that of a 
horse, and is always carried partly erect in 
the water. He has a fin on his back, which looks 
like a beautiful fan tipped with yellow, and is of 
course a graceful ornament. His eyes are the 
color of gold, with an edge of blue, and are not 
slavish twins, as most eyes are, looking the same 
way. On the contrary, they are entirely independ- 
ent of each other, so that he can look two ways at 
once. 

The favorite attitude of this little oddity is hold- 
ing on to a weed with his tail, from which position 
he can dart on his food as he gets sight of it— 
either worm, fish egg, or some such delicacy. He | 
has side fins, by means of which he can swim, 
always standing up, as you ‘may say, in the water. 
But he is not a great swimmer; he prefers to rest 
holding on to a weed, as I said. 

Perhaps his tail is the most curious thing about 
him. It is four-sided, like a square file, and is | 
covered with scales, like the rest of his body. It 
is long and prehensile, like the tails of some 
monkeys; and to hold on to something seems to 
be the delight of his life. If two of them meet in | 
the water, they are sure te grab each other by the 
wal Even tiny atoms of Sea Horses—sea colts, 
: gs sth yale gata tails no bigger than a 
for dear life th . cae en ane, and hold on 

oa ’ er giving up till tired out. 

Little was known about the Sea Horse till a 
agin ew. Samuel Lockwood—kept several 
~ “fh aquarium, and, by closely watching them, 
found out their wonderful ways. 

Fishes generally have little trouble with their 
babies ; they just put the eggs into some place that 
they fancy is safe, and leave them to their fate. | 
But there’s another little fellow living in the water 
who is as fussy about his young family as any 
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land creature in the world. It is the Stickleback, 
and he goes so far as to build a nest. He not only 
takes care of the eggs, and fights every fish, big 
or little, that dares to come near, but he drives 
away the very mother of the babies, tighting her 
in the most disgraceful way, if she insists on 
taking an interest in the family, In fact, he is 
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THE SEA HORSE, 


one of the most fidgety, quarrelsome little wretches 
you ever heard of, quite unlike the dignified Sea 
Horse. 

When the babies are big enough to get about, 


jhe rules them with a rod of iron, swims after 


them, and brings them home in his mouth—thou- 
sands of them there are, too. 

There’s some excuse for all this care, for Stickle- 
back babies are very nice to eat, and every fish 
bigger than themselves is sure to be an enemy. 





MoRAL courage enables young men to wear old 
gloves, hat and coat till they can honestly afford 
another. It requires an effort, but it will havea 
good result. Men schooled in such deeds of hero- 
ism will refuse to endorse bad bills, will not vote 
for seamps, nor make obeisance to scoundrels who 
give lavishly what they have made lawlessly, nor 


|take with pride the hand of a villain, however 


exalted. 


“T expect,” said a worthy Quaker, ‘to pass 
through this world but once. If, therefore, there 
be any kindness I can show, or anything I can do 
for my fellow-men, let me do it now. Let me not 
neglect or defer it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 

OF what good is it to learn? That we may be- 
come modest; that we may occupy life with some- 
thing better than those things to which our vanity 
prompts us; that we may make ourselves of some 
little use to our fellows, without exacting grati- 
tude from them. 

RicHEs’ profit not in the day of wrath; but a 
consciousness of well-doing will refresh our souls 
even under the very pangs of death. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 


BY CHATTY BROOKS, 

SECOND SERIES.—No. 11. 
ATURDAY.—Elsie Mayland’s mother was 
S passing through Millwood in the cars and 
stopped off to visit her daughter. We all 
liked her very much. One day, while she was 
here, as we all sat at table talking after dinner— 
that is one of our times for visiting—she told us 

an incident that we will always remember. 

We had been speaking on the subject of kind 
words, was how the little narrative came in so 
opportunely. One of the girls happened to say 
that she had not felt quite right in her mind 
since her return in September, because of parting 
from one of her brothers in anger when she left 
home. 

“Oh, my dear girl, what a pity!’ said Mrs. 
Mayland. 

Then she told the incident. A lady living be- 
side her in her village home, one day at dinner, 
complained to her husband about a new shawl 
that she needed or wanted. He told her his salary 
would not possibly admit of such luxuries, but as 
soon as he could afford it she should have it. She 
remonstrated, and he answered her kindly and 
told her he was troubled about financial matters 
and wished if she could say nothing to cheer and 
encourage him, that she would not speak at all. 
This only angered her and she called him nig- 
gardly, and mean, and miserly, and said if she 
had known his true character she never would 
have married him. His face grew deadly pale, 
but he made no reply. When he rose to leave, 
instead of the usual good-bye kiss she sat with 
her back to him and sulked and sobbed. 

After he was gone, she regretted most deeply 
her unkind words. His pale, sad face haunted 
her, and the mournful voice in which he had re- 
plied to her demand followed her wherever she 
went. 

She resolved to beg forgiveness for her words 
when he came home to tea, but before that time 
arrived, his mangled body was carried home on a 
shutter. A scaffold had fallen while he was pass- 
ing under it, and his life went out instantly, and 
the wife who had wronged him past recall was 
left worse than widowed, and more than sorrow- 
ing all through the rest of her stricken days and 
nights. 

No pen can describe her grief, no words portray 
her sorrow. 


Then she related another instance of a couple | 
| shot eyes, and aching limbs, ant 


who loved each other, but, not realizing the mag- 


nitude of the fault, they frequently became angry | 
and did not speak for days. During one of these| had he given up all high hopes, and ae 
/and the aims of his childhood, because they 


sulking spells, the husband took sick; neither 


supposed it was serious, and neither spoke, and | 











deaf ears, and eyes dimmed by the film of death 
beheld not her agony of remorse. 

Josephine said our little circle around the din- 
ner-table reminded her of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Wayside 
Inn,’’ because each one had a tale to tell. 

And then I told my story, with Kitten Karnahan 
curled up in my lap and Tudie and Midget cud- 
dled down beside me, feeling of my hands; my 
nestlings ! 

I knew a young lady who had been away from 
home attending a boarding-school, and who re- 
turned to her home, feeling as though she were 
something better than the rest of the family. She 
was dissatistied, and proud, and hated all the old 
family customs and habits, and was all the time 
wishing that her surroundings were the same as 
they had been at the seminary. She was particu- 
larly ashamed of her father and brothers, who 
were men of good sense, though lacking the cul- 
ture that could hardly come to them in their quiet 
country home. 

One day, a carriage drove up and two of her 
acquaintances from the seminary called to spend 
the afternoon and stay for tea. 

Her parents were away from home and her 
brothers were ploughing at some distance from 
the house. How to manage she did not know, 
She wanted her brothers should not be seen by 
the ladies, she was ashamed of the noble, frank, 
sunburnt, bashful boys, and she arranged that 
when they came to the house they were to sneak 
in ata back door and go up-stairs and keep quiet 
until the ladies were gone. That was the best plan 
she could think of. 

The brothers worked unusually late that even- 
ing that they might finish the field, and when she 
saw them turn out and water the horses at the 
brook, she ran round by a back way and met 
them, and told them, without any shame or hesi- 
tancy, that some ladies were there for tea, and they 
were so nice and cultivated, and were used to 
seeing such fine gentlemen that because they were 
dressed in dirty, dusty cotton clothes, and were so 
sunburnt, that maybe the ladies would make fun 
of them; and that, as they were her brothers, they 
had- better keep out of sight a little. She told 
them they could tip-toe softly up-stairs and stay 
there until the company had gone. 

Now, the eldest brother was almost sick, but he 
had been so anxious to finish the field that he had 
kept up as long as possible. 

Poor boy! he was worth a sem 
giggling, silly girls as t 
upon his ears as he lay on th 


inary full of such 
hose, whose laughter fell 
e floor with blood- 
1 quickened pulse. 


For the sake of his father and mother and sisters 
aspirations, 


needed him and could not spare his strong arm 


the malady was fatal, and soon the husband was | and unselfish heart. 


past speaking or even recognizing his wife’s face, 


He was stung, and mortified, and humiliated 


and then her speech was vain babble, for it fell on ' with the words of his sister; the poor, silly girl 
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who was ashamed of her eldest brother and would 
drive him aside, like a dog, for the sake of these 
comparative strangers; silly, twaddling girls. 

After they had gone, the brothers werg called 
down to partake of the unappetizing remains of a 
cold supper. The eldest seemed half asleep when 
called, and as he rose and sat up, and looked 
ground him, he was dazed, and lay down again, 

The impatient voice of the sister called louder, 
put no answer greeted her. 

The younger brother was at table, and looking 
up sullenly he said: * Charlie’s not well.’’ 

“Oh, I know how sick he is,” she replied; “he 
js only angry because he did not get to see those 
ladies, and I shall not call him again,” and she 
went about her household duties with heightened 
color and springier step, thinking how all the 
country girls would envy her because city ladies 
had taken tea with her, and had invited her to 
yisit them. . 

The parents came home at bed-time, and the 
mother missed her noble boy and inquired for 
him. With elated spirits the daughter gave her 
version of the story; but with a pained counte- 
nance the mother sought the low, close chamber, 
and found her son very ill. At midnight he was 
raving in delirium. He said in a half whisper, 
while he clung to his mother with burning hands: 
“She said I must creep in softly, so the ladies 
would not see me in my old clothes. I am afraid 
they will see me, and then Sade will be so 
ashamed. She often says she is ashamed of us. 
Listen, mother! do you hear them laugh? How 
silly it sounds! Dear mother, are you ashamed of 
your poor boy? I would have been a good scholar, 
and have been in college by this time, only I could 
not leave father and the rest of you to manage 
alone; you all needed my strong arm. It cost me 
many silent tears to give up my plans and see my 
youth pass by undeveloped. Dear mother, are 
you ashamed of me?” 

He wept and laughed alternately in the fever of 
delirium. A physician came, and pronounced the 
disease typhoid fever; said it had been long com- 
ing, and slowly fastening itself in his system. 

For two weeks the fever preyed upon the 
stricken boy, and the physician shook his head 
hopelessly. He said there had been a sudden 
shock to the whole nervous system. The family 
knew what the shock was, but they did not even 
glance at each other. 

The giggle of the visitors haunted him days and 
nights; their affected pronunciation and _ sillv 
twaddle had so burned itself into his brain that it 
remained there all the time. He never rallied 
from the severe attack. The rage of the fever was 
sal pet pr a his piteous cry of, ‘Sade’s 
[ wie of me! Do you love me, mother? Oh, 

ish they would go away!” never left that 


chamber until the poor, unselfish, injured boy | 


found rest in death. 

Se sister was changed from that hour. We 
ope that the beautiful aspirations of the dear lad’s 

boyhood were more than realized in the blessed 


change that came when he laid aside mortality | 


and the common clothing of the perishable body 
and put on immortality, and the robes that are 








pure and undefiled, and a-gleam with a glory 
which no eye hath seen outside the shining por- 
tals of Heaven, 





FROM MY WINDOW. 
BY LICHEN. 
HE crimson, and brown, and gold are paling, 
and the time of the ‘‘sere and yellow leaf” 
fast approaches. Again the golden rod blos- 
soms on the hills, and the brook murmurs softly 
as it wanders amongst the willows, or ripples over 
the pebbles in some rocky glen. The scarlet 
berries cluster thickly over the vines which wind 
their slender arms around the forest oaks; the 
leaves lie in a rich mosaic over the ground be- 
neath the forest trees, where the squirrels are 
gathering their winter hoard of nuts, ‘ Passing 
away’? is written on all the beauty which yet 
lingers with us, and it makes us sad in the midst 
of its loveliness. The mocking-bird’s song is 
seldom heard now, and only a few late fall flowers 
adorn the gardens. But the sweet violets and 
scarlet salvia bloom in the window-sill, to brighten 
the occasional gloomy day, and Roy and Jessie 
gather choice grasses, and mosses, and bright- 
colored leaves for winter bouquets and hanging- 
baskets. From my window I watch the gradual 
changes, day by day, and the thoughts which 
come are so many, that I want to share them with 
others. 

It is the time for the gathering in of the harvest 
again, and the question, ‘‘ Where hast thou gleaned 
to-day ?’’ comes back, as it ought to us all, steadily, 
persistently, forcing us to look into our lives, to 
study our actions and motives, to think what seed 
we have been sowing, and what we are gleaning 
in return. 

There is so much diversity in the “‘ work and 
the reward”’ of those toiling side by side in the 
world’s great harvest-field. And perhaps the All- 
seeing one judges very differently from what the 
most of mankind do in such matters. Some, who 
seem to lookers-on to have done very little, may 
have earned the praise bestowed by our Lord on 
the poor widow with her two mites. There is one 
class of my sisters whom I so often think of with 
sympathy, as those most worthy of honor and 
encouragement. I know there are earnest, self- 
abnegating women, with broad spheres of labor 
lying around them, who have done noble, telling 
work in the cause of humanity, and whose names 


| are loved and honored everywhere that the story 
|of it has spread. There are others who, in the 


community where they live, are ever employed in 
deeds of love and charity toward those who need 
such ministrations from stranger hands. But 
there are many more who, struggling along in a 
narrow way, bounded by wearying daily duties, 
that leave little margin for anything else, look out 
upon the labors of these others, and sigh to think 
that there is so little that they can do, and almost 
feel sometimes that they do no real good in the 
world, though they would gladly help their fellow- 
travellers on the road. 

Theseare the ones whom I mean—patient, humble 
women sometimes, who never think that what 
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they do is anything of consequence, but who in 
their own homes, where the world sees not nor 
hears of them, are often devoting their lives to as 
noble, self-sacrificing work as that of those whose 
good deeds have made them famous. Then while 
we treasure the name of Florence Nightingale as 
a sacred one, and love and revere Elizabeth Fry, 
and give due honor to many others whose large 
humanity has blessed so many suffering ones, let 
us not forget those unknown ones who sometimes 
faint by the wayside, for lack of the appreciative 
word from those nearest and dearest ones, in 
whose service their entire energies are spent. To 
such, however, the divine commendation, ‘she 
hath done what she could,’ should be a sweet 
consolation; for these women will do what they 
can, whenever they see an opportunity, however 
small. And who knows how such work will be 
weighed, in a balance that has truer weights than 
our earthly ones? 

Reader, where hast thou gleaned to-day? and 
art thou satisfied with thy gleanings? Has thy 
year’s harvest yielded wholesome grain and sweet 
fruits? Have the flowers thou hast planted, or 
nurtured, repaid thee with bloom and fragrance ? 
Are any weeds rooted out that threatened to crowd 
and choke more valuable plants? Have the ten- 
der vines been nourished and trained so as to 
make them more beautiful and luxuriant? What 
an eventful year it has been to many within my 
small range cf observation. Little, new lives 
have opened into existence, bringing joy and 
brightness into the homes which hold them. 


Young hearts have linked their fates together and 
entered hopefully the fields where they are to 
labor, side by side, through a lifetime, if their 
present hopes are realized. 

And how many in our own community have 
gathered their last sheaves, and laying them at 
their Master’s feet, have followed to the eternal 


garner. 

And of those that remain, are there many of us 
who have sown the seed and are reaping the har- 
vest which we would be contented with as our 
last one? Or does the injunction, ‘‘ Be ve always 
ready,’”’ make us tremble or shrink with mortifi- 
cation from the thought of this year’s work being 
looked on as such? 
grown careless of any such warning? 

Out upon the apple boughs the red fruit is hang- 
ing, rich and juicy, ready to be gathered for winter 
use. 
Sweet,” and notice the dissertation on apples and 
cider in its pages, and the application made to real 
life? T remember liking it very much when read- 
ing it several vears ago. A few weeks azo, a friend 
sent me asmall basket of apples which had ripened 
earlier than I seized a beautiful, rosv- 
cheeked one off the top, and eagerly bit into it. 
Alas, it was hard and tart, and on reaching the 
centre, I found it rotten at the core. 
down in disappointment, with a mental comment 
on its likeness to so many things in life, and, as is 


ours, 


frequently the case in matters of much greater | 


importance, after being so deceived, I felt no im- 
mediate disposition to try again. 


Or does it fall on dull ears, | 


Did vou ever read Dr. Holland’s ‘ Bitter- | 


T laid it! 


But mother, after looking carefully over the 
basket, took up a light, greenish-colored one, with 
dark specks over it, and a rather rough skin, 
After cutting into it, she offered me a piece, and [| 
found it juicy, tender, delightful in flavor and 
sound throughout. Another example of the truth 
that it is not always the handsome exterior of per- 
sons or things which prove their worth, and it is 
best not to be too hasty in judging from the out- 
side appearance, = 

How the autumn wind blows through the trees, 
sweeping down bright showers of leaves to the 
ground, Ah! how we longed for such breezes last 
summer, when the sick, weary frame languished 
through long, hot days. Now, it makes us almost 
sigh to hear them, and think that so soon they will 
bear away all this rich, ripe beauty, although we 
know it will come again another year. Even so it 
is with us about life. We grieve to see those we 
love grow old and fade before our eyes, even 
though confident that in another world, ere long, 
they will be clothed with new beauty and eternal 
youth. Where the full ripe sheaves change no 
more, nor perish, and the young fruit growing into 
perfectness, knows no decay; and the angels sing 
the Harvest-home in strains of heavenly music, 
that bring such rapture to immortal ears, as our 
earthly ones can never hope for. 


R. ARTHUR :—I have enjoyed a pleasant 

| surprise in the reading of several of your 

late magazines. My impression had been 

| that they were chiefly filled with good stories, and 

so I was quite unprepared for the rich store of 

valuable articles on all varieties of subjects inte- 

resting to intelligent people, that I find crowding 

its ample pages. I think it just the magazine for 

| all classes; it meets the wants of all—the price as 
| well as the style. 

The * Home Circle” is a charming department. 

If I only knew the password how gladly would I 

| enter. 

If you feel disposed, Mr. Arthur, you may tell 
“* Angie”’ to spread putty over the foundation, and 
sink the shells while soft, and she will find no 
trouble in their falling off. I have a stand and 
vase on the top of it covered with shells, in putty, 
made eighteen years ago, and it is good condition 
at the present time. 

If “ Pipsey ’’ only knew how to avoid, she would 
not have to overcome, the difficulty of smoothing 
selvages. When I first began housekeeping, a 

| friend said to me: ‘If you always fold your sheets 

se when you wash and wring them, you 
ed with rolling edges hard to 
1e from many years’ ex- 





” 


| crosswl 
| will never be troubl 
iron.” I have found it tr 
| perience. 
Let me just say, in closing, that my first er 
| sonal acquintance with the Home MAGAZINE 1S 80 
| very agreeable, that I shall endeavor to extend its 
circulation as much as possible. ETHEL. 


Mr. ARTHUR:—Please admit me into your 
‘“‘Home Circle” for information how to make 4 
/ hanging spice basket. Also how to make an agri- 

cultural wreath. FANNIE. 





———_____ 
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MENTAL STIMULUS, 

S Herder lay parched with fever and wearied 
with suffeving, in his last illness, he turned 
to his friend and said: ‘‘Give me a great 

thought that I may quicken myself with it.” 
Who has not felt the inspiration which a great 
thought gives to the soul? ‘‘ Words that breathe, 
and thoughts that burn,’’ are the best stimulus for 
jaded, wearied powers both of mind and body. 
’ It was said in praise of ‘‘ Johnson’s Rambler,”’ 
that “it was a book by which a man may be 
taught to think.” And what higher encomium 





could be paid to a literary production. Thinking 
must come before doing. We shall never be able 
to act well our part on life’s great stage until we 
have well studied it. No matter what the work, 
whether of brain or hands, we shall succeed better 
by thinking well over it. Then when the mind 
js all prepared, when its activities are quickened, 
is the time to strike. We should not wait until 
the enthusiasm has cooled again. It is hard to re- 
heat chilled iron. We have tastes and habits 
widely differing, and while one is aroused by one 
dass of thoughts, another would be totally in- 
different to them. We need to make our mental 
states a subject of close study, and apply whole- 
some stimulants accordingly. Milton was accus- 
tomed to prepare himself for composition by | 
reading the old Greek poets. Gay read the poeti- 
cal portions of the Bible for the same purpose. 
Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, when he had a 
funeral sermon to prepare, read Homer in the 
original, to raise his style and spirits to an appro- 
priate level. He called it “lighting his lamp by 
the original sun.’”’ Perhaps if he had lighted it 
more directly from the Sun of Righteousness, it 
would have ministered more grace to the hearers. 
Not many of us have poems to write, or funeral 
eulogies to pronounce, but we have the oppor- 
tunity to mix much poetry into the hum-drum 
prose of every-day life. Good, wholesome read- 
ing, that stirs the powers to do their best, is one 
of our greatest helps. Our precious HOME MaGa- 
ZINE is becoming more and more emphatically a 


working-woman’s journal, And what higher praise | ! 


can we give it in this age, when true woman’s 
work is so needed ? J.C. 











words from my window to yours? For I, 

too, am a window-watcher, and I think we | 
seemuch the same visions ofttimes, so I want to | 
tell you how glad I am to know of you, if I cannot | 
know you personally. Yet we have so much in 
common I cannot feel that you are a stranger. | 
My window overlooks not the busy town, but | 
woodland, meadow and orchard, while just across | 
the way stands the little toll-house, which says to | 
all, “pay as you go.” But my eyes see far more | 
than these, when the waters are troubled, and my | 
heart is tossed about, longing for the health and 
strength to do and be so much that I had hoped, | 


[ror “ LICHEN :’—May I send a few 


over the peaceful picture—God’s own beautiful 
picture—dancing among the leaves, kissing the lips 
of my pansies, verbenas and geraniums, ’till they 
look up with a brighter glow on their faces, then 
comes a hush over all and creeps into my heart, 
while the same sweet voice that calmed the stormy 
waters of Galilee whispers ‘‘ Peace.” So I send 
the coming tears back with the whispered word, 
‘** He knows.” 

How precious these moments with Him when 
He walks with us “beside still waters.” How 
sweet to rest in the shadow after the glare of noon- 
tide heat. 

“For the cloud that I prayed might pass me by, 
Was the shadow of His wings.” 

If I could always feel this quiet trust in Him. 

Let me learn of you, dear Lichen, while I give 
you my hand—the right hand of fellowship—and 
thank you for telling your thoughts to us. Some- 
times when I feel so alone in my feelings, I catch 
from another the same thoughts expressed, and 
they come to me like the warm grasp of a friendly 
hand. 

May not the telling, for others’ encouragement, 
that which to us seems deepest and most sacred, 
be among the “cups of cold water?”’ It is sucha 
comfort to poor humanity that their burdens of 
griefs, and pain, and weariness are shared by 
others, and sympathy is a golden chain to bind our 
hearts together, while ‘‘ He who was acquainted 
with sorrow,’ Himself is the clasp. 

WOODBINE. 


TWO LIFE-PICTURES, 
I—PUT OUT TO WORK. 
a “ie pictures I have seen in my life—real, 
living pictures that I cannot forget. 

When a little girl, once playing with a 
neighbor’s children, I ran around the house and 
confronted a group that I have but to shut my 
eyes to see again. Our neighbor, a well-to-do 
farmer, hearty and bluff, leaning over his front 
yard fence, talking with a thin-faced, poorly-clad 
woman, who nervously twists a coarse white 
handkerchief in her hands as she talks, while be- 
side her stands a lad perhaps twelve years old, 
bright-eyed, but looking furtively about, and 
digging his bare toes into the warm sand. Back 
of them all was the great square farm-house, with 
the old lilae trees in full bloom about the door. 
As I came upon them, the woman was saying: 
‘‘Of course I expect he will have to work, and I 
think he will be willing to.” 

I did not hear another word, for my little play- 
mates came trooping after me. 

“That is Polly C——,” said one; ‘‘she wants to 
put out her boy to father this summer.” 

And we ran off together. But by and by I saw 
the woman pass down the road alone; and as she 
walked she wiped her eyes. In my little heart I 
pitied her, though but little Z could fathom her 


before God said, ‘be still.”’. The visions of what | sorrow. 


might have been and what is rise before me with | 


I know the boy lived with the farmer for a time. 


such vivid contrast, and then, while shadows creep | Plenty of work no doubt he had. I do not think 
silenuy and the sun’s last rays linger lovingly | they were ever really unkind to him. But, oh! I 
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pray my boy may never be put out to work while 
a tender lad. 

Let us have a kind word, a sympathizing and 
encouraging word for the working-boys on the 
farm. Let us remember they have souls and 
hearts as well as our own boys. 


II—_GOING TO THE ALMSHOUSE. 
HE second picture is this, An old, old man, 
with long, thin, gray hair, standing beside a 
fence, holding it with trembling hands, as though 
to keep himself from falling. Beside him a mid- 
dle-aged woman, dressed in black, with her hand 
on the old man’s arm, looking with tearful eyes 
into his face. My own eyes fill with tears as I see 
them. I cannot bear to look, and I run into the 
house, for I know the woman in widow’s weeds 
is telling the old man, her father, that he must go 
to the almshouse. 

I know very little about either the man or his 
daughter. The old man is the relative of my 
landlord. ‘‘Uncle,’’ they call him. And they 
tell me that once he had quite a little property of 
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i: 
his own. His wife died. He had one son and one 
daughter. The daughter lived miles away, was, 
widow, and worked hard to support herself, The 
son was married, and to him the old man gaye up 
his little property, expecting to be cared for the 
rest of his life. God alone knows where the blame 
lies; but the son and father quarreled, and the old 
man left and came to his other friends, thinking, 
childishly, he could yet earn his living. But the 
winter was coming. There would be no more 
work out doors the old man could do, and, well, 
he must goaway. They send for the daughter to 
tell him he must go to the almshouse. And this 
bright October morning, with the leaves of trees 
scattering over them as they talk, she is telling 
him. Poor old man! he looks as though she had 
cut him to the heart. 

I rush into the house to my room, catch up my 
baby daughter, and cry out: ‘“‘O my love, how 
many hard things there are in this world! God 
help us all!’ She pats my cheeks with her little 
hands, and coos as though there were no sorrow 
ever to come to her. Thank God! none ever did, 
for my little daughter is in Heaven. VARA, 





Puenings wilh thy Pues. 


TINTORETTO’S LAST PICTURE.* 
BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 


H, bitter, bitter truth! I see it now, 


Heightening the lofty calmness of her face 


Until it grows transfigured. On her brow 
The gray mists settle: I begin to trace 
The whitening circle round her lips: the fine 
Curve of her nostril pinches—ah, the sign 
Indubitable! I dare thrust aside 
No longer what ye all in vain have tried 
To force upon my sight—that day by day 
My Venice lily drops her leaves away, 
While I have seen no fading—I, who should 
Have marked it earliest. 
Only thirty years 
For this rich-fruited, gracious womanhood 
To reach its culmination! Oh, if tears, 
If prayers, could bribe, how quick my worn four- 
score 
Should take the thirty’s place! for I have had 
Life’s large experience, and I crave no more. 
But she! She just begins to taste how glad 
The mellower clusters are, when, see !—the woe !— 
One blast of ghastly ravage, and here lies 
Before my startled eyes 
The laden vine, uprooted at a blow! 
My “ Paradiso ’’+ does not hold a face 
That is not fairer through my darling’s gift. 
One angel has the rapt, adoring lift 
Of her white lids; another wears the grace 
That eddies round her dimpled mouth; and one 
—The nearest to the Mother and her Son— 
Borrows the tawny glory of her hair. 
And yet—how strange !—as full, united whole, 
Her form, her presence, all the breathing soul 
Of her, I have not pictured otherwhere. 
Tomaso, bring my colors hither. Haste! 
We have no time to waste. 
Draw back the curtain: in the clearest light 
Set forth my easel: I am blind to-night— 


*The portrait of his beautiful deughter, Marietta 
Robusti, as she lay dying. 
+ Tintoretto’s masterpiece. 








Blind through my weeping—but I must not lose 
Even the shadow’s shadow. Now they prop 
Her for the breeze. There! just as I would choose, 
They smooth the pillows. Dear Ottavia, drop 

Your Persian scarf across her couch, that so 

Its wine-warm flecks may interfuse the cold 
Blanch of the linen’s dreaded snow. 

Nay, hold! 
Give her no hint: ’twere grief to let her know 
That the old, doting father fain would snatch 

This phantom from Death’s clutches. O my 

child! 

How can I gaze thus, and be reconciled? 
Heart sinks, hand palsies, while I strive to mateh 
Such loveliness ineffable with blot 

Of earthly color. All my touches seem 

Ashen and muddy to reflect the gleam 
Of those enkindling eyes, fast fixt on what 
Spirits alone can see. Ah, now she smiles! 
Tomaso, look! Unless my hope beguiles 
id vision, I have caught a glimmer here 
Of the old shine that used to flash so clear 
Across our evening circle, like the last 

Long sunset ray aslant our gray lagunes, 
When she would lean, with Veronese anear, 

Over the balcony to catch the tunes 
Of gondoliers who floated, dream-like, past. 

Now softly bid Ottavia loosen out 
The golden trail of hair, and bring a rose 
From yonder vase, and let her fingers close 

—Poor fragile fingers !—the green stem about. 
Yea, so; but all is blurred through rush of tears; 

Only the gay and joyous long ago, 

Frescoed with memories of her happy years, 

Betwixt me and the canvas seems to glow. 

And now—and now— 

Her hair rays off, an aureole round her brow. 
And see, Tomaso, see! I understand 
Not what I do; for in her slackening hand 
I’ve put a palm-branch where I meant the rose : 

Should drop its spark of warmth the whiteness 

o’er. 

How wan she looks! Meseems the pallor grows. 

Nay, push the easel back: I can no more: | 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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MORNING LAND. 


10 near the goal, so near! ’ 

) The portals open with a sound like song; 

the path is lost in brightness that so long 

Wandered mid shadows! Oh, my soul, be strong 
And do not fear. 


Do you, too, feel the woe; 
the mist that blinds my eyes, all cold and gray. 
the fog that settles round my troubled way— 
the clouds that settle? But they cannot stay— 
Rise up and watch them go! 


So near the goal I stand ; 

h, weary heart, thy task ‘tis well nigh done! 

i see far off the golden setting sun ; 

the work well wrought that was so sad begun; 
Welcome! O Morning Land. 


DYING. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


IGHT comes no more to thy weary eyes 
L When moons are filling, or morn unfolds ; 
Thy feet have struck on the path that lies 
Bordering the Eden that faith beholds. 


Why dost thou linger and backward gaze 
To the hills now lying so faint and far, 

Where ploughing a furrow through golden haze, 
Came up the beautiful morning star. 


That star that paled in the sky and fled, 

Ere yet the blossoms of spring were blown ; 
The stormy wings of the night o’erspread 

The mists of glory that round it shone. 


But though the light of the day is gone, 

The valley of shadows is bright with dew, 
And where the river of death moans on, 

The angels are waiting to take thee through. 


I think of the visions of bliss we wove 
In the faded beauty of years o’erflown, 

That thou hast been crowned with a crown of love, 
And Iam a dreamer of dreams alone. 


I think of the children that climb thy knees, 
And how dim the light of the hearth will be, 
In the time that prophesy plainly sees 


HOUSEK EEPERS’ 





When the circle is narrowed away from thee: 


DEPARTMENT. 
And question the bodiless shapes of air 
That hover about when the soul is sad, 
To know why the angel of death should spare 
The worn and weary instead of the glad. 


But they answer not, and I only know, 
Seeing thee wasted and pale with pain, 
Where the rivers of Paradise sweetly flow, 

They never say I am sick again. 


A LOST HOUR, 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


GOLDEN hour on a Summer morn, 
When half the world was still, 
The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay, 
And the bridal veil of the fair young day 
Hung o’er the purple hill. 


The sheep-bells tinkled across the slopes, 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 

Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 

Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 


A languid calm and a dull content, 
Silence instead of speech ; 
The wind sighed low, and the lark sang high, 
But the golden hour of our lives went by, 
And drifted out of reach. 


We both went back to an eager life ; 
But in its pause to-day 

The dream of that golden hour returns, 

And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 


The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away from the world’s strong wine 
With fevered lips that must ever pine 
For that pure draught we spilled. 


And yet perchance when our long day wanes 
(Age hath its joys late-born ;) 
We shall meet again on the green hillside, 
And find, in the solemn eventide, 
The hour we lost at morn. 





Dousekeepers’ Departoent, 


roots, which are always dug in winter, when the 
The white is the best. 
Cinnamon is the inner bark of a beautiful tree, 
a native of Ceylon, that grows from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, and lives to be centuries old. 
Cloves—native to the Molucca Islands, and so 


ORIGIN OF THE SPICES, 


UTMEG is the kernel of a small, smooth, 
pear-shaped fruit that grows on a tree in 
the Moluccea Islands and other parts of the 

East. The trees commence bearing in their 
seventh year, and continue fruitful until they are 
seventy or eighty years old. Around the nutmeg, 
or kernel, is a bright, brown shell, 

The shell has a soft searlet covering, which when 
flattened out and dried, is known as mace. The 
best nutmegs are solid, and emit oil when pricked 
With a pin. 

Ginger is the root of a shrub first known in 
Asia, and now cultivated in the West Indies and 
Sierra Leone. The stem grows three or four feet 
high, and dies every year. There are two varieties 
of ginger, the white and black—caused by taking 
ore or less care in selecting and preparing the 
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stems are withered. 


called from resemblance to a tail (clavis). The 
East Indians call them ‘‘chahgkek,”’ from the 
Chinese “‘ techengkia”’ (fragrant nails). They grow 
on a straight, smoothed-barked tree about forty 
feet high. Cloves are not fruits, but blossoms, 
gathered before they are quite unfolded. 

Allspice—a berry so called because it combines 
the odor of several spices—grows abundantly on 
the beautiful allspice or bayberry tree, native of 
South America and the West Indies. <A single 
tree has been known to produce one hundred and 
fifty pounds of berries, They are purple when 
ripe, 
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Black pepper is made by grinding the dried 
berry of a climbing vine native to the East Indies. 
White pepper is obtained from the same berries 
freed from their husk and rind. Red or cayenne 
pepper is obtained by grinding the scarlet pod or 
seed vessel of a tropical plant that is now culti- 
vated in all parts of the world. 


OATMEAL GEMS. 
S OAK over night one,cup of oatmeal in one 


cup of cold water and a little salt; in the 

morning, add one cup of sour milk, one 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda 
and fine oatméal, enough to make them as stiff as 
fritters, (wheat flour will do to thicken it, but oat- 
meal is better.) This will make two cakes if you 
wish to bake it like ‘‘Johnny cake,’ we like it 
that way. 

I would like to say, also, that in making “ straw- 
berry shortcake,”’ it is a good plan to divide your 
dough equally in two parts, roll each one half as 
thick as usual, now spread butter over one of 
them and put the other on top of it and bake. 
You will not need a knife to split it when done, 
and, consequently, it is much lighter. 

Yours, truly, EMILY. 


RECIPES. 
FRENCH PANCAKES.—Half a pint of milk, two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, two 


ounces of flour, two eggs. Put milk, butter and 
sugar into a saucepan to dissolve (not boil), beat 


eggs and flour together till quite smooth, then add 


the other ingredients and well mix. Divide this 
quantity and put it in four saucers to bake for 
twenty minutes; lay two pancakes on a dish, 
spread preserve over, and cover with the other 
two pancakes. Serve hot. 

To MAKE UNFERMENTED CAKES.—Soak one 











| 
pound of oatmeal for ten or twelve hours in one 


pint of sour buttermilk, Then rub one quarter of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda, and a little galt 
into one pound of flour, and mix with the oat. 
meal. Roll it out to any thickness required, ang 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Pra Soup.—Soak a pint of split peas in water 
for twelve hours, drain off the water, put the peas 
into a saucepan with three pints of cold water, a 
piece of bacon (about half a pound), two sprigs of 
dried mint, a bay leaf, some parsley, an onion 
stuck with two or three cloves, some whole pep- 
per, and salt to taste. Let the whole boil three 
hours, then pass the purée through a hair sieve, 
make it hot again, and serve with dice of bread 
fried in butter. 

BAKED MuTTon CHops.—Put each chop intoa 
piece of paper with pepper and salt, and seasoning 
of such herbs as are agreeable. Add a little 
butter ; put each into another piece of paper before 
baking. When done sufficiently in a quick oven, 
serve, having the outer paper removed, the first 
paper being left in order to retain the heat and 
gravy. 

STEWED FRUIT FOR BREAKFAST.—Stewed fruits 
are excellent for breakfast, not only for children, 
but also for grown-up men and women; and yet 
how few families ever think of placing them upon 
their tables! Prunes, apples, pears—all are avail- 
able for the purpose, and all cheap, and prepared 
with very little trouble. 





A NEWLY married young lady, anxious to con, 
ceal her inexperience in culinary matters from her 
cook, persisted in ordering a leg of mutton for 
dinner every day. The cook growing weary of 
the same cooking and the same fare, at last ven- 
tured to suggest, ‘‘ Should you not like some other 
thing to-day, ma’am?’”’ ‘“ Yes, let us have a leg 
of beef for a change.”’ 
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CARE OF THE SICK. 

Why should the greatest attention be paid to the 
bed of a sick person? 

Because, as he passes most of his time in bed, 
and the body is more susceptible of impressions 
during the period of sickness than at any other 
time, his present comfort and future recovery may 
be greatly influenced by the regulation of this 
matter. 

Why should attendants upon persons suffering 
under contagious diseases wear glazed gowns and 
aprons of oil silk ? 

Because textures of wool, fur, cotton or any loose 
or downy substance, have capabilities of receiving 
and retaining the air, which being charged with 
the poisonous exhalations, the infection is by this 
means communicated to the body. 

Why should the curtains of the sick-bed, or the 
paper of the sick-room, not have patterns of a 
prominent or monotonous character ? 





Because when the eye of the sick person is con- 
stantly meeting with certain figures his brain be- 
comes disturbed, and his mind wearied, by tracing 
and following them. 

A gentleman who was ill of a low nervous fever, 
accompanied by fits of mental aberration, would 
lie in his bed, with his eyes fixed intently on the 
opposite wall, continually muttering to himself, 
‘*Fourteen up, thirty-three across—fourteen up, 
thirty-three across.’’ Notwithstanding the best 
medical advice, and every other effort that was 
made for his recovery, he still continued to lie in 
the same dreamy state, uttering repeatedly the 
same words. At length it struck the physician 
that the incessant reiteration of these words must 
be connected with some image presented to the 
mind through the eye, and it further occurred to 
him that the paper of the room might afford 4 
solution. The pattern of the room consisted of 
jozenger-shaped figures, which followed each other 
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at regular intervals. On counting these, the physician 
found that the number exactly tallied with the pa- 
tient’s ceaseless refrain, namely, fourteen lozenges 
from the floor to the ceiling, and thirty-three from one 
end of the room to the other. Acting upon this dis- 
covery, he immediately ordered the removal of the 
patient to another room, where the paper was of a 
totally different pattern. This was done while the 
patient was asleep, and when he awoke he commenced 
mechanically with “ Fourteen,’’ but suddenly stopped, 
looked puzzled, and then smiled. From that moment 
he never uttered the old burden, his recovery came 
gradually and slowly, and he finally became con- 
valescent. This gentleman used afterwards to relate 
that he had an indistinct recollection of certain figures 
which commenced with the lozenge form, but after- 
wards assumed a variety of shapes and colors, never, 
however, losing the identity of number, namely, four- 
teen up and thirty-three across, 

Why is wetting the floor of a sick-room injurious ? 

Because the slow evaporation from the boards ope- 
rates in the same manner upon the surface of the body 
as exposure to damp or foggy weather, and the in- 
creased sensitiveness of the body to outward influences 
during sickness renders every evil doubly dangerous. 

Why should glasses from which medicines have been 
taken be cleansed when they are done with? 
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Because many medicines when they are exposed to 
the air rapidly undergo changes which alter their 
properties, and this alteration having been undergone 
by the small portion which is always left in the glass 
or cup, communicates the tendency to decomposition to 
that which may be next poured into the cup; and thus 
the properties of medicines may be altered, and their 
efficacy wholly neutralized. 

Why is speaking distinctly better than whispering in a 
sick-room ? 

Because whispering stretches the attention to listen, 
or else gives the trouble of asking what is said; and it 
may be injurious to the sufferer by exciting many in- 
quiring ideas, 

Why should persons in a sick-room be careful not to jostle 
the furniture, disturb the curtains, rustle the leaves of a 
book, ete. 

Because, trifling as these accidents may appear to a 
person in health, to an invalid they impart the acutest 
pain; disease has awakened in him a high degree of 
nervous sensibility, which extends the personality or 
identity of the invalid to everything which he touches, 
or which is nearest him; so that if, for instance, the 
sofa on which he may be lying is rudely pushed against 
and shaken, he feels just as though he himself had been 
struck, 
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HOME OF THE POET LONGFELLOW. 


A WRITER in the Methodist, who visited Mr. 

Longfellow at Cambridge, Mass., gives an inte- 
me resting description of his home. He says: 

“The house is peculiarly attractive. In its style of 
architecture, it takes you back more than a century. 
It combines that cheerful elegance and simplicity of 
beauty which go far to make a pleasant home resi- 
dence. It is roomy, airy, bright, admirably constructed 
and every part of it seems to be adjusted to and ar- 
ranged for some special convenience, You are struck 
with its neatness and simple elegance. 

“But what gives it its especial attraction is the fact 
that it was once the headquarters and home of General 
Washington. And what is of special interest, it re- 
mains now as it was then, with no change except what 
was necessary to Keep it in perfect repair. Some of the 
articles of furniture have given place to more modern | 
styles, but not all of them—some are just as Washing- 
ton left them. The grounds are the same in extent, 
and the drives and walks wind along the same courses ; 
the trees and shrubbery are about the same in quan- 
tity and kind, those which have fulfilled their time 
having given place to others. Some of the trees have 
stood the changes of the century, and remain as when 
Washington sat and counseled under their branches, 
and their shadows scarcely growing less, 

“The piazza, running on two sides of the house, has 
acharm about it. The front was then a vast open field, 
on which the American army was encamped, and from 
the piazza the entire army might be seen. From his 
position here the general was wont to review it. Here, 
too, have promenaded many of the most brilliant cha- 


racters in the world of letters—what multitudes of 
> as the honored guests of 


these savants have been her 
me present occupant! 

‘The rooms are all of them full of interest; eac h has 
a history of its own. Unchanged in dimensions and 
finish as when Lady Washington presided in them and 
delighted the multitudes of honored guests. The room 
occupied by Washington and his private secretary, 
even in its furniture, remains the same; the same old 
chairs and table are there, The reception-room has a 
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thousand tongues, and tells of wonderful scenes there 
acentury ago. What characters in all departments of 
life have experienced its amenities and enjoyed its 
convivialities! Distinguished visitors of all lands have 
mingled in the scenes of that room. 

“But the library room—how can we describe it? 
That has special attractions; but the library—that we 
cannot describe, so we will only say it is probably one 
of the best, largest, choicest, private libraries in this 
country. The library was not there a century ago. 
Washington never saw it; the room was there, but 
most of the volumes in it were not then in existence. 
This vast collection of volumes belongs to the great 
poet, and it is worth the while to examine it and learn 
what a mass of lore a diligent student can gather in a 
short lifetime. We hardly dare take the reader into 
the room of sculpture and paintings. Numerous and 
choice specimens of Italian and American artists are 
there, and some are held in high estimation as gifts of 
distinguished character to the poet. 

“ Nor will we say much about the honored poet, only 
you will enjoy greatly an interview with him, and 
when you leave you will feel that it has given you one 
of the richest pleasures of your life. The poet is now 
sixty-eight, verging to seventy, yet hale and robust, 
active as ever, and, Providence permitting, will accom- 
plish great things before he goes hence.” 


THE CAMP-MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


NOR over forty years the Methodists have annu- 
iF ally held a camp-meeting at Martha’s Vineyard, 
at first dwelling in tents, but in these later times 
erecting cottages on broad avenues, and making for 
themselves a summer city beautiful to behold and 
pleasant as an abiding-place. The name given to this 
eamping-ground is Oak Bluffs. A correspondent of 
the Portland Transcript, who paid a visit to the “ Vine- 
yard” during the past summer, gives an interesting 
account of what he saw there, a portion of which we 
copy: 
“The leading att 
neat and tasty cottages, and the artistic 


raction of Oak Bluffs is its array of 
arrangement 





of the grounds, The title, ‘City of Cottages,’ is most 
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appropriate. To come upon it for the first time, as we | or late in the fall, as they have no conveniences for 


did, in the evening, when all the thousands of cottages 
were lighted up, was like a visit to fairy land. The 
avenues are paved with concrete; flowers, flags and 
transparencies abound. The broad doors of the cot- 


tages are all wide open, and the brilliantly lighted | 


parlors thus revealed show endless diversities of taste 
in upholstery and ornamentation. Some of these in- 
teriors are marvels of beauty, and they compel the 
passer-by to pause and study them, as he would a work 
of highest art. Suites of rooms divided by looped-up 
curtains of lace stretch back,a charming vista, Fami- 


lies sit at their ease, thus publicly, in picturesque | 


groups. There is music and laughter without and 
within, and the groves are vocal with the metallic 
whirr of the strident locust. Far off we hear the thou- 


sands of voices in the tabernacle, led by Tourjee, to the | 


accompaniment of cornets, singing, ‘ Nearer my God to 
Thee.’ The world does not present another such scene 
of enchantment. It is a world within a world. 


the immediate vicinity to this are many of the old- 
fashioned tents and huts, which remind one of the 
good old times before Christians grew luxurious. Now 
and then one gets a whiff of musty straw in this quar- 
ter. Butin the outer circles of the Wesleyan grounds 
are to be found some groups of cottages not excelled in 
the world of fashion just outside the gates. Clinton 
Avenue is a charming street, gay with flowers and 
flags, and with the richest specimens of cottage archi- 
tecture. A transparency spans it, with these inscrip- 
tions: ‘With light and song we greet you,’ and ‘The 
Vineyard is our Resting Place, Heaven is our Home.’ 
“Two of the avenues are named for Maine rivers, 
Kennebec and Saco, The first-named avenue is one of 
the most charming in this city of cottages. It was on 
this avenue we found our home for the few days of our 
stay, in company with the delightful family of singers, 
the Hutchinsons, They sing as naturally as they 
breathe, wherever they are, and it was pleasant to 


watch the gathering of delighted groups of promen- 
as they broke forth into song | 


aders on the avenue, 
from their balcony, to greet the opening day, or to 
welcome the cool shades of evening. Sometimes their 
impromptu audiences would number hundreds, while 
a song or two were being sung. Bernard Covert, the 
veteran minstrel, now over seventy years olc_, was with 
them on one of these occasions, and he sang with them 
also in a concert given after our departure. When 
gathered at the table for meals, they say grace with a 
hymn, and with loving farewell songs they speed the 
parting guest. In the great tabernacle they join 
heartily in all the hymns. The only applause we 
heard in the mammoth tent was an involuntary burst 
of enthusiasm called out by their matchless harmony 
in rendering a religious song of the freedmen. 

“The Martha’s Vineyard cottage is sui generis. With 
the greatest diversity in minor details, they are all 
alike in some respects. They are all one and a half 
stories high, and contain six to eight rooms, some of 
the larger ones many more. The front doorway is 
very wide, nearly as wide as the parlor into which it 
opens, and every door and window is arched in some 
way, and ornamented. The doors are all wide open 
throughout the day and evening. Over the front door 
is a balcony, upon which open the doors of the upper 
chambers. The parlor is divided from the sleeping- 
room back of it by just such an arch as that of the front 
door, and this arch is hung with curtains, which are 
looped up when privacy is not desired. The average 
cottage costs two thousand dollars, though there are 
many which have cost five or six times as much, and 
some are cheaper. They are all made of boards, planed 
and matched, and are neither clapboarded without nor 
lathed and plastered within. But they are elaborately 
and carefully painted, without and within, in the 
greatest variety of harmonious tints. Comparatively 
few are stark white, They are not habitable in winter, 


The | 
tabernacle is the centre of the religious circle, and in | 











warming, except in the kitchens. In many of them 
no cooking whatever is done, There are a multitude 
of restaurants in every direction, of every variety of 
price and every shade of neatness. 

“Outside of the religious circle, the life is that of a 
gay and worldly watering-place. One meets splendid 
equipages whirling about on the smooth black asphal- 
tuin of the avenues, At the edge of the bluff, overlook- 
ing the wharf, is a large hotel, so picturesque in its 
architecture as to be well in keeping with the cottages 
back of it. A wide plank walk, a mile in length, with 
a haund-rail and seats all the way, extends from the 
hotel along the bluff, making a delightful promenade 
overlooking a wide stretch of open sea, whereon sai! 


| gréat fleets of yachts, merchant vessels and fishermen, 


For this is on a great highway of commerce. Holmes’s 
Hole, so well-known to all sailors as 2 port of refuge, is 
a harbor in Martha’s Vineyard very near Oak Bluffs, 
It has lately adopted the more euphonious title of 
Vineyard Haven, 

“ As to the religious meetings at Oak Bluffs, they are 
not attended by such crowds as one might expect from 
the multitudes fiocking to the Vineyard while the 
camp-meeting is in session. The tabernacle, which 
seats not more than five thousand, comfortably accom- 
modates all the worshippers we saw gathered together, 
and we were there on the last Sabbath of the feast, 
when the largest number were in attendance, The 
fact is, the other attractions of the gay watering-place 
keep the majority of visitors away from the meetings, 
We heard two remarkably eloquent discourses on Sun- 
day, delivered by Rev. Mr. Meredith, of Springfield, 
and Rev. Mr. McChesney, of helsea. There were many 
other able men in attendance, and their efforts to 
awaken religious interest were not all in vain, though 
it was pulling against wind and tide, with the gay 
worldly current ebbing and flowing, as it does, around 


jand even through the inner circle of the Wesleyan 


camp. Our nemory of the four days at Oak Bluffs will 
ever be a thoroughly pleasant one, spiced with a great 
variety of enjoyment. Strains of rare music float 
through the whole of it, and nothing could be tenderer 
and sweeter than the farewell song our hosts sang for 


| us, as they gave us their hands at parting on board the 


steamer that was to bear us homeward. It went 
straight to the heart, it came so evidently from the 
heart,”’ 


M 


AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 


ENTION is often made of the encounter of ships 

with icebergs in crossing the Atlantic; but we 
- have never seen a more graphic description of 
one of these perilous encounters than the following by 
| Miss Mary S. Deering, which we find in the Portland 


Transcript : 

“ Always on the sunshine of Paris lay the shadow of 
our journey home, and well might it cast a shadow. 
Three or four seasick days of the voyage are a blank. 
Then comes a gray fog winding round and round us its 
cold coils till we are helpless. Gradually we come to 
know that we are in a very forest of icebergs, groping 
our way through them. Then for days we lie quite 
still save as we drift in the current, rising and falling 
with the waves like seaweed. How we longed for the 
sound of the screw that before we had execrated. How 
we longed for and dreaded the sound of another whistle 
answering our own constant calling through the fog. 
As often as once in five minutes icebergs went drifting 
by, and at last gone morning we found ourselves sixty 
feet away from a mass of ice covering acres of surface 
and towering far out of sight in the fog. Face to face 
with possible shipwreck one comes to know what life 
is and to feel what death may be, and that morning 
every soul on deck, seven hundred in all, stood in per- 
fect silence, while reversing her engines, our ship crept 
slowly back and the ice swept by. That afternoona 
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INTERESTING 
ship faintly outlined through the thick fog, asked us, 
‘Have you seen a wreck ?’ 

“sor. 
“*«The Vicksburg struck on an iceberg four days ago 
and went down in sixty fathoms. We are looking tor 


her boats!’ 
“A sharp cry from the steerage told us that some 


poor body’s friends had sailed in the Vicksburg, and | 
as we watched the ship go as she had come, like a | 


spectre, we looked at our own little boats and knew 
with a shudder at our hearts what they would be to 
seven hundred people. 


tion could bring us through our voyage, it would be 
done. Two days later the fog rolled up as a curtain 
rises. Blue and tranquil and bright, 
Against the sky icebergs stood out like the spires and 
domes, and huge buildings of a near city, flashing 
under the sunlight midst faint tints of gold, and rose, 
and blue. We gladly looked our last on their splendors 
as we cut our way swiftly and smoothly among them, 
and I have no great pleasure in the idea that at the 
end of a year’s sight-seeing [ have probably more 
accurate, available knowledge of icebergs than any- 
thing else.”’ 


WORK OR IDLENESS—WHICH KILLS ? 


N interesting paper, by Dr. Samuel Wilks, Phy- 
A sician to Guy’s Hospital, has lately appeared in 
—™- the Lancet, on “ Life at High Pressure," and the 
effects generally of the overstrain to which public men 
and other men are often exposed in these times. With- 
out entering on particular cases, each of which must be 


regarded on its own merits, Dr. Wilks declines toadmit. | 


the truth of the common impression that disease and 
death are making splendid harvests out of the over- 
wrought bodies and overstrained nerves of large num- 
bers of persons. “If the question be put broadly, Are 
people suffering from overwork? I for one should have 
nohesitation in saying, No; but on thecontrary, if both 
sexes be taken, I should say that the opposite is nearer 
the truth, and that more persons are suffering from 
idleness than from excessive work. Medically speak- 
ing, I see half 2 dozen persons suffering from want of 
occupation to one who is crippled by his labors.”’ 

In the ease of girls, instead of work being injurious, 
he says he could instance numerous cases of recovery 
on the discovery of an occupation. A large proportion 
of their ailments is indeed due to the want of occupa- 
tion. Let a girl oceupy herself neither with amuse- 
ment nor with useful work, she falls into bad health, 
becomes a prey to her own internal fires or forces, anid 
every function of her body is deranged, as well as her 
moral nature perverted. These cases are very difficult 
of cure; mothers are terrified to let their daughters do 
anything, they are so delicate, work would kill them: 
what they need is doctors’ visits, physic and alcohol. 
This is ruinous. It is quite remarkable what a delicate 
young lady can do under the power of stimulus; as, for 
example, a gentleman lately expressed his surprise to 
see how his daughter, who could not walk many yards 
for a long time, owing to a pain in her back, was soon 
able to walk many miles a day when she procured the 
support ofa lover’s arm. Dr. Wilks wouid gladly give 
employment to the half million of unmarried women. 
The human body is made for work, the amount it can 
do is proportioned to the power of the machine; but, 
unlike other machines, it can be kept in vigor only by 
use; it is sure to rust. and decay from disuse. 

These views are of supreme importance at a time 
when growing wealth is so quickly adding to the num- 
ber of those to whom work is not a necessity. A well- 





known writer on the poor some time ago divided the 
community into four classes: those that can’t work, 
those that won’t work, those that do work, and those 
that don’t need to work. 


These last are apt to be sup- 


Every heart went out to Cap- | 
tain Ritchie as his honest, earnest face came among us, | 
and everybody felt that if manliness, courage and cau- | 


lay the sea. | 
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posed to be the happy few, and many is the effort made 
to get into the favored elass. Science, however, is re- 
| versing the popular impression. We are learning from 
experience what was so long ago shown in the case of 
Sodom, that fulness of bread and abundance of idleness 
are too often the parents of grevious evils. Better to 
wear out than to rust out,” is tinding a new verifica- 
tion. If it were for nothing higher, our fower-missions 
and singing-missions are doing important service to 
the health of many a hitherto unoccupied girl. The 
dignity of labor is getting «a fresh illustration, and we 
may quote with increased confidence the lines of a 
song of labor: 


“Oh, while ye feel ‘tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do.” 


THE SONG OF MIRIAM. 
BY MRS, E, B. DUFFEY. 
(See Engraving.) 
PON the sands of Egypt’s sea they stood; 
The waters, which had parted as they trod 
Its bed so lately, now in whelming flood 
Came pressing back, no more restrained by God, 
And Egypt’s haughty king and ail his host, 
With horse and chariot, were swallowed up and lost. 





Then Israel's leader, mighty in his power, 
And of majestic presence, raised his voice, 

In ringing anthem, in that wondrous hour, 

Bidding the sons of Israel rejoice 

| For their deliverance, and united sing 

| A song of praise and thanks to God their Guide and 

| King. 


Then sweeps the exultant musi¢ through the throng 
In one tumultuous wave, till rocks resound, 
And hills give back the echo, and the song 
Swells louder still. Yet are the women found, 
In spite of swelling breasts, their peace to hold, 
Lest, singing, they should seem unwomanly and 
bold. 


But Miriam, the prophetess and maid, 

Stood with enraptured face and kindling eye; 
Forgetful of herself and sex, she laid 

Her hand upon her timbre!; silently 
She paused a moment; then with ringing song, 
She sent exultant answer to the chanting throng. 





Her body swayed it to the music’s tone, 
And gliding footsteps marked its joyous time: 
Her brow with inspiration’s glory shone, 
While the rapt maiden sang her song sublime. 
Then came the women in an eager crowd, 
And joined with dances, and with timbrels ringing 
loud. 


Thus sang the mighty host their song of praise: 

And when they ceased, then Miriam answerine 
sang, 

Nor thought of ecy reserve, nor maiden grace 
Preserved by silence. Loud her anthem rang: 

But mindful, she in these supremest hours, 

That she must thank her God with all her strength and 

powers. 


Thus shall we find it in the coming years: 

| When man shall sing, then woman’s answering 
| song 

| Shall not be lost through woman’s bashful fears; 

| But both together shall the strain prolong, 

| In chorus, loud, and full, and clear, and free, 

| Unitedjin a sweet, full-sounding harmony. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


AS HE that lives longest lives but a little while, every 
man may be certain that he has no time to waste. 


HARD words are like hailstones in summer, beating 
down and destroying what they would nourish if they 
were melted into drops. 


PLEASURE and recreation of one kind or other are 
absolutely necessary to relieve our minds and bodies 
from too constant attention and labor. 


ONE of the great things in art, and in practical life, is 
to know when a thing is complete. Over-doing is often 
as bad as under-doing. In practical life we must do 
our best, and move on, “leaving the things that are 
behind,”’ 


OF all the blessings enjoyed by human beings, there 
is none better or more desirable than a cheerful, happy 
home. It is therefore the first duty of every one to 
endeavor to promote the most amicable relations in the 
home circle. 


SoME minds suffer from rough contact with the world, 
as does the bloom of a peach. Cowper is a type of them, 
Others are improved like a stone in which the finest 
veins lie hidden till friction brings them into view. 
We should be careful how we handle natures till we 
know something of their constitution. 


THERE is assuredly no action of our social life, how- 
ever unimportant, which by kindly thought may not 
be made to have a beneficial influence upon others; 
and it is impossible to spend the smallest amount of 
money, for any not absolutely necessary purpose, with- 
out a grave responsibility attaching to the manner of 
spending it.—RUSKIN. 


AS FROSTS unlock the hard shells of seeds, and help 
the germ to get free, so trouble develops in men the 
germs of force, patience and ingenuity, and in noble 
natures “works the peaceable fruits of righteousness.”’ 
A gentle schoolmaster it is to those who are “ exercised 
thereby.” Tears, like raindrops, have a thousand times 
fallen to the ground and come up in flowers.” 


It is a fact well attested by experience that the 
memory may be seriously injured by pressing upon it 
too hardly and continuously in early life. A regulated 
exercise, short of fatigue, is improving to it, but we 
should refrain from goading it by constant and labori- 
ous efforts in early life, and before the instrument is 
strengthened to its work, or it decays under our hands, 
Parents and teachers should bear this fact in mind. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE says: “I think the appaling | 


example of how completely it was possible for that 


‘intellectual ruffian,’ the elder Mill, to extirpate his | 


son’s religious sentiment, must prove a very impres- 
sive warning to every teacher and every parent of how 
vast is the responsibility in their hands to cultivate or 
to check all such feelings in the young—and indeed to 
all of us, lest we allow those feelings by our care- 
lessness and unfaithfulness to die out in our own 
breasts.” 


“T HAVE come to believe,’ says an eminent writer, 
“that aman may cast himself too passively upon the 
bosom even of his God. Our Creator wants a man to 
be manly. One thing I do know; there are cases where 
He refuses to answer importunate prayer by anything 
in return, outer or inner—repels, casts off the suppliant. 
Not only because that suppliant is selfish in his seek- 
ing, but whining, and whimpering, and indulging ina 
sickly sort of dependence, when he ought to stand up 
like a man, bear troubles silently, and do known duty 
stoutly whatever the duty may be.” 


OVER-SENSITIVENESS.—A_ great deal of discomfort 
arises from over-sensitiveness about what people may 
say of you or your actions. This requires to be blunted. 
Consider whether anything you can do will have much 
connection with what they will say. And, besides, it 
may be doubted whether they will say anything at all 
about you. Many unhappy persons seem to imagine 
that they are always in an amphitheatre, with the 
assembled world as spectators; whereas all the while 
they are playing to empty benches. They fancy, too, 
they form the particular theme of every passer-by. If, 
however, they must listen to imaginary conyersations 
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V urieties, 


about themselves, they might, at any rate, defy the 
proverb, and insist upon hearing themselves wel] 
spoken of, 


BE OF GooD CHEER.—A man who acquires a habit of 
giving way to depression is on the road to ruin. When 
trouble comes upon him, instead of rousing his ener. 
gies to combat it, he weakens, and his faculties grow 
dull, and his judgment becomes obscured, and he sinks 
in the slough of despair. And if anybody pulls him 
out by main force and places him safe on solid ground 
he stands there dejected and discouraged, and is pretty 
sure to waste the means of help which have been given 
him. How different it is with the man who takesa 
cheery view of life even at its worst, and faces every il] 
with unyielding pluck! He may be swept away by an 
overwhelming tide of misfortune, but he bravely strug- 
gles for the shore, and is ever ready to make the most 
of the help that may be given him. A cheerful, hope- 
ful, courageous disposition is an invaluable trait of 
character, and should be assiduously cultivated. 


No COMPULSION IN MARRIAGE.—Parents cannot 
make a more fatal mistake than to suppose that the 
happiness of their children can possibly be promoted 
by compelling them to marry against their wishes, 
There may be cases in which a match had better be 
broken off, even though the disappointment renders 
one of the parties permanently unhappy; because 
even a lasting sorrow may be better than to be tied for 
life toa dissipated and depraved man, or to ascheming, 
selfish, heartless woman. But, while it sometimes 
seems wise to rupture engagements, it can never hap- 
pen that a marriage should be compelled. When we 
speak of compulsion we do not, of course, mean even 
intimidation by threats, but we mean that exercise of 
moral influence and control which is not less effective, 
and by which many a young girl has been goaded on 
to enter into a marriage utterly distasteful to her, and 
in which the happiness of her whole life has been 
thrown away. 


LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL.—Place a young girl under 
the care of a kind-hearted, graceful woman, and she, 
unconsciously to herself, grows into a graceful lady. 
Place a boy in the establishment of a thorough-going, 
straightforward business man, and he becomes a re- 
liant, practical businessman, Children aresusceptible 
creatures, and circumstances, and scenes, and actions 
always impress. As you influence them, not by arbi- 
trary rules, nor by stern example alone, but in a thou- 
sand other ways that speak through beautiful forms, 
pretty pictures, etc., so they will grow. Teach your 
children, then, to love the beautiful. If you are able, 
give them a corner in the garden for flowers; allow 
them to have their favorite trees; teach them to wander 
in the prettiest woodlets; show them where they can 
| best view the sunset; rouse them in the morning, not 
| with the stern, “Time for work!’ but with the enthu- 
siastic ““See the beautiful sunshine!’ Buy for them 
pretty pictures, and encourage them to deck their 
rooms in his or her childish way. Give them an inch 
and they will go a mile. Allow them the privilege, 
and they will make your home pleasant and beau- 
tiful. 








“LirrLE Consgurers.’—*I am fond of children,” 
“T think them the 


said the late Dr. Binney once. n 
poetry of the world—the fresh flowers of our hearths 
and homes—little conjurers, with their ‘natural magic, 
| evoking by their spells what delights and enriches all 
ranks, and equalizes the different classes of society. 
| Often as they bring with them anxieties and cares, and 
| live to oeeasion sorrow and grief, we should get on very 
badly without them. Only think—if there was never 
anything anywhere to be seen but great grown-up men 
and women! How we should long for the sight of a 
little child! Every infant comes into the world like a 
delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald of good 
tidings, whose office it is ‘to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children,’ and to draw ‘the disobedient 
| to the wisdom of the just.’ A child softens and purifies 
| the heart, warming and melting it by its gentle pre- 
sence; it enriches the soul by new feelings, and awakens 
| within it what is favorable to virtue. It is a beam of 
life, a fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few can 
resist. Infants recall us from much that engenders and 
| encourages selfishness, freezes the affections, roughens 
| the manners, indurates the heart; they brighten the 
| home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, infuse courage 
and vivify and sustain the charities of life.’ 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 





Centennial 


PROGRESS OF THE BUILDINGS. 


HE construction of the Centennial Buildings is 
1 progressing rapidly, some three thousand men 

being at work, and surely advancing toward 
completion. At this date, October first, the eastern 
front of Machinery Hall is completed, with the excep- 
tion of the gallery and space between the two towers. 
The greater portion of the framework of the cross sec- 
tion is in place, and the entire building will be covered 
over in a short time. 

One of the two buildings which are being erected by 
the English Government is nearing completion, and, 
with its tall chimneys, is an odd and picturesque fea- 
ture of the landscape in the immediate vicinity of 
George’s Hill. The foundation and a portion of the 
brick work of the other building are also laid, and the 
framework is under way. 

The United States Government Building presents a 
very advanced appearance, notwithstanding the recent 
date of its commencement. The framework of the two 
side aisles and the cross section is already up, and the 
work of plastering the exterior of the base has been 
begun. At the Sawyer Observatory, Belmont, the 
scaffolding has been erected around the trunk for the 
construction of the truss work, and the gallery encir- 
cling the upper portion of the tower has been finished. 

The work of grading for the foundation is nearly 
completed at Agricultural Hall, and a force of work- 
men is employed laying a handsome promenade from 
Agricultural Hall to the Main Exhibition building. 

The.site of the Women’s Pavilion, occupying one of 
the most attractive positions on the ground, has been 
staked off, and work will be begun forthwith. 

The roof of Horticultural Hall is nearly finished, and 
the interior of the building will soon be ready for the 
plasterers, 

One side of the main picture gallery of the Art Gal- 
lery has been plastered, and the east and west galleries 
and rear rooms have each received one coat. There is 
agreat deal of ornamental stucco work on the ground, 
which will be put in place at an early day. All the 
figures for the building, except one, have been cast, 
and will be placed upon their pedestals early in Octo- 
ber. 

At the Main Building, the iron work for the north 
front of the cross section is up two stories high, and the 
south front will soon bein place. The contractors ex- 
pect to finish the cross section in about eight weeks, 
without much trouble. The woodwork on the west 
front is nearly finished. 

The framework of the main building and wings of 
the Globe Hotel, on Belmont Avenue, has been com- 
pleted, and the workmen are now engaged at sheathing 
and tinning theroof. At the Trans-Continental Hotel, 
at the intersection of Elm and Belmont Avenues, the 
walls on the west and south sides are up above the 
first-story windows, and on the north side nearly as 
high. 

Adjoining the United States buildings, about five 
hundred yards north-west of Machinery Hall, the 
Government has begun the erection of a small, light 
frame building, to be used as a post hospital. It is the 
intention to put this under the charge of a hospital 
squad, and to fill it with patients from the military 
hospital. Everything will be conducted as if the hos- 
pital was in actual service, so that strangers may see 
the workings of the Government hospital service, 
which is thought to be the best in the world. 


THE ADMISSION FEE.—It has been decided to fix the 
price of admission to the Centennial Grounds at fifty 
cents, and to sell no season tickets. A board fence, 
nine feet high, is to enclose the grounds, and the one 





admission gives a free permit to all the buildings, 
there being no extra charge inside, except for what is 
bought from the restaurants. It has been proposed to 
have no tickets, but to take the money at the gates. 


Ee@ypt'’s DISPLAY NEXT YEAR.—A correspondent of 
the New York Zvening Post writes from Cairo, Egypt, 
that the exposition of Egyptian antiquities, curiosities 
and institutions at the Centennial Exhibition will be 
thorough and exceedingly interesting. The entire em- 
bassy will amount to two hundred persons, and will 
include representatives of every department of native 
life. The officer under whose direction the embassy 
will act is Colonel Brooks Bey, who has had charge of 
national antiquities for some years. There will be 
learned scribes to exhibit the process of writing in 
Arabic on parchment or paper; soldiers will show the 
uniform of the Turkish army; an Arabic band will 
play the national music; merchants and husbandmen 
will exhibit the products of town and country, while 
the interior life of the people will be shown in full de- 
tail. There will also be a band o. genuine Bedouins 
from Arabia Petra, and others from the neighborhood 
of Cairo. The donkey-boy will not be omitted, and a 
troop of dancing-girls will illustrate the recreations 
and diversions of the harem. 

A full representation will be made of all the lower 
live stock of the country. The mummy will occupy a 
conspicuous place with the stuffed specimens. 

A complete exhibit will be given of the native indus- 
try, water from the Nile and Red Sea will be brought 
here in tanks, and all the primitive processes of irriga- 
tion and cultivation will be explained. The cereals of 
the country and the national vegetation will also be on 
exhibition. 

After having noticed the growth of the native pro- 
ductions under the influences of the Nile, the visitor to 
the Exhibition can follow the grain or fibre of fruit 
through the processes of manufacture, and thence to 
the Turkish bazaar. 

Then he will find robes and rugs from the skins of 
native w:ld and tame beasts, ostrich feathers and eggs, 
swords and silks from Damascus, fruits, slippers and 
peculiar trinkets. 

No less complete or interesting than the exhibit of 
the business life of the natives will be that of their re- 
ligious and domestic life. A mosque will be erected, to 
which the infidel visitor will be admitted on his don- 
ning the immense slippers provided for the occasion. 

Examples will be given of both exterior and interior 
domestic architecture. 

Oneof the most significant features of the Exhibition 
will be that of the literary and educational depart- 
ments. Copies of the Koran and the Arabic standards, 
specimen manuscripts, ete., will be displayed. The de- 
partment of education will show the system and text- 
books adopted by the Khedive, and particularly the 
system of female education, which will be of special 
interest to all who understand the condition of women 
in the East. 

The immense hippodrome at Cairo is filling with 
accumulations from all parts of the country, and in a 
few months the work of transportation will begin. 


OHIO’S HEADQUARTERS.—The Ohio Centennial Com- 
missioners have decided to erect a building for the use 
of the State, and it will be one of the handsomest State 


buildings on the ground. The location chosen for the 
structure is a good one, being opposite the Government, 
building, and between the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey headquarters. The building will be built on a 
lot one hundred feet front and two hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and the stones entering into its construction 
are to be dressed in the various styles they are suscep- 
tible of, and so placed as to make the building an 
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attractive one. The roofing will be put on by various 
parties in Ohio free of charge, and the whole house will 
be handsomely furnished by private parties. Next 
winter the Commissioners propose to ask the General 
Assembly for a liberal appropriation, sufficient to allow 
Ohio to make a proper display of her products. 


THE BATH or BEAuTY.—Miss Foley’s design for a 
fountain, which she intends to send to the Centennial 
Exhibition, is described as follows: It is intended to 
represent children in the bath, and it might therefore 
be appropriately termed the “Bath of Beauty.” The 
children are life-size, of the ages of four, six and nine. 
The fountain consists of an artistic arrangement of two 
basins, measuring about seven feet from the lip of the 
upper basin to the base of the lower one. The diameter 
of the lower basin isseven and a half or eight feet. The 
fountain is the first work of Miss Foley on a large 
scale, 
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A. CENTENNIAL QUARTZ MILL.—There is a proposi- 
tion on foot in Nevada to send Hon. ©, O. Stevenson to 
this city to make arrangements concerning the erec. 
tion of a quartz mill on the Centennial grounds, It js 
estimated that eight thousand dollars will be amply 
sufficient for building the same. It is also proposed to 
erect a building in the Park expressly for the accom. 
modation of Nevadans, It is considered that such 4 
house could be built and furnished for three thousand 
dollars. Nevada has appropriated twenty thousand 
dollars for Centennial purposes. 





THE ART DISPLAY.—Mr. John Sartain, Director of 
the Centennial Art Department, says that the enor- 
mous demands for space in the gallery from nearly al) 
the countries of Europe, will make it necessary to place 
the department on a much larger scale than was in- 
tended, and that the display of works of art will doubt- 
less be one of the finest in the world. 
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FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
N* very striking difference in points of style from 


those of last year are announced, 

A Paris correspondent says: “Cloaks are to 
be worn either very long or very short. They are either | 
half-loose sacques falling below the knee, or else jaunty 
little half-fitting jackets very short behind and falling | 
in long pointed ends in front. Velvet and dark brown | 
or black cloth are the materials chiefly used, the light, 
fanciful drabs and grays and fawns, once so much in 
vogue for out-door garments, being apparently dis- 
carded. Cashmere has lost its vogue and is replaced 
by a host of heavier and more fanciful woollen mate- 
rials, such as thin mixed cloths and plaids in neutral 
tints. Rich dark brown and slate color will be among 
the fashionable tints for out-door wear and demi- 
toilette.” The waists of basques and wraps are made 
very long, reaching to sixteen or seventeen inches, 
where fifteen was the measurement heretofore. 





There is a renewed effort to popularize dresses that 
fasten behind; as these require the assistance of a maid, | 
the latest plan is to trim the back of the basque to imi- | 
tate a laced or buttoned back. The cuirass basque is | 
not changed in shape, but is trimmed more than it was | 
last season. Sleeves are very close-fitting, and those | 
for midwinttr are interlined with flannel, and in some | 

eases slightly wadded to make the arm look round and |} 
plump. The fancy for having sleeves different from 
the basque continues. The long square overskirt is of 
such simple, stylish shape, that it promises to become 
one of the favorite styles. Among useful new costumes 
are those of black cashmere, a fabric that is now as 
low-priced as good alpaca, and is more graceful and 
pliable, though it does not endure hard usage so well. 
It is made up in conjunction with black gros-grain, 

A suit of cashmere that will serve as a model is thus 
described: “It has a single bias flounce shirred near 
the top, and edged top and bottom with silk knife 
pleating. The long square overskirt, open up the back, 





thing like a vest of silk in front. A pretty suit of 
brown cashmere has a sheath overskirt, close and nar- 
row, caught up on one side by a reticule pocket, and 
edged with ball fringe. The brown silk skirt has a 
pleated flounce that is partly silk and partly cash- 
mere.”’ 

Another novelty “is a double apron that is different 
on each side of the figure, and laps in the front. 
Sometimes these aprons are plain on the left side and 
striped on the right. A suit of three materials, plain 
brown Algerienne, striped Algerienne and brown silk, 
is made in this way. A plain apron laps from the 
right side over another on the left, which is striped; 
both are edged with striped knife pleating. The basque 
is of plain wool, with striped sleeves. The brown silk 
skirt has striped wool and silk pleatings.”’ 

The felt hats of the coming season are fine, and soft 
as velvet to the touch, there having been a great im- 
provement in the manufacture of this fabric for ladies’ 
use since its introduction. These show all the new 
shades of cream, unbleached white, grays and browns, 
and are designed to be trimmed in combinations of 
extreme colors. Black and dark colors prevail among 
the chips and straws, which are largely trimmed with 
velvet, and showin some parts a touch of red. The 
English walking hat, the Derby and a bonnet witha 
halo brim and rather low crown, are three of the lead- 
ing models. While felt hats will be almost universally 
worn throughout the fall months, and after that con- 
tinued for ordinary wear, velvet is anticipated as the 
material for the regular winter hats and bonnets. 


A FRENCHWOMAN’S TOILETTE. 


PARIS correspondent of the Metropolitan, who 
witnessed the “getting up” of a fashionable 
French woman, gives the following account of 


the performance, which will interest our lady readers: 
“T had the pleasure, yesterday, of ‘assisting,’ as the 





is trimmed across the front with three bias bands of] French idiom has it—that is to say, looking on, not 
gros-grain placed quite far apart, and each band edged | helping—at the toilette of a French woman, a genuine 
with fringe. The basque has two side bodies, one of| Parisian. I was a good deal surprised, that I admit; 
which is very long, and begins in the shoulder seam. | and she was a good deal surprised at my surprise. She 
The Byron collar and the sleeves are of gros-grain; | imagined that the extremes of artificiality arrived at 
three lapping folds form the cuff, and a row of six but- | in Paris—making a sort of dual woman, as it were, out 
tons is set on these. A second black cashmere suit has | of one—were known to us; and she considers us semi- 
a square overskirt that does not meet behind, but has | barbarians since she discovered how much nearer the 
three puffs of silk set in down the back, with a wide | natural state we are than her compatriotes, 

fringed end below. The edge of the overskirtis trimmed | “She began, my Francaise, by submitting herself to 
with a knife pleating of silk, and this extends up the her maid, who, on her part, began by subjecting her to 
back on each side of the silk puff. The basque has silk |} a face-friction of elder-flower water. This accom- 
sleeves, collar, silk forms down the back, and some- plished, the previously sallow face became of a clearer 
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jue, a ivory yellow. Every particle of impurity in 
he pores had yieldee to the influence of the elder- 
fower water, With which half a goblet of warm water 
nad been mixed, The throat, neck and hands partook 
of this refreshing dew, adding a lustre to the freshness 
ziven by a tepid bath of twenty minutes and a shower- 
path of five, gone through with a half-hour before the 
peginning of what that day ceased to be the mysteries 
of dressing, or the ‘ getting-up.’ 

“Next came a rubbing of a scented iris-powder in the 
lark hair, which was short—that is to say, not more 
than a foot and a half long—and rather thick. When 
the iris-powder was brushed out, and carefully re- 
moved at the temples and the nape of the neck, a deli- 
eate eréme, Similar to cold-cream, but without lard— 
the juice of lettuce being its main ingredient—was laid 
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over the whole skin of neck, face and hands, and 
allowed to remain ten minutes. This, I was informed, 
was intended to do away with the contraction of the 
features arising from want of sleep, which want of 
seep had arisen from too much café noir at dinner. I 
had not observed any ‘contraction des traits,’ and 
thought within myself how much fancy would do. The 
Parisian informed me that camphor and créme had a 
similar composing effect upon the features, especially 
after the fatigues of a ball. 

“The next thing done was the removal of every trace | 
of the eréme with an extremely fine linen cloth. = 


vas a Skillful operation, for, while rubbing the skin 
into satin-like smoothness, the /emme-de-chambre did 
not make it red or in any way roughen its surface. She 
seemed to polish, and in polishing to whiten her mis- 
tress’ complexion. 

“The next process was the application of veloutine, | 
a compound of bismuth and rice-powder, having the | 
jizative quality of the first and the delicacy of the last | 
ingredient. But ah! the care with which the maid ap- 
plied the preparation. It was absolutely impossible, 
in being laid on as this ‘neat-handed Phillis ’—whose 
name was Lise!—applied it, to detect the presence of 
any foreign aid. The skin had the firm, clear white- | 
ness of alabaster, with a suggestion of sunny luster | 
and creaminess to subdue it. 

“Then came the grand affair of the eyebrows. These | 
were brushed with a minute soft brush with dark 
bristles and a handle inlaid with mother-of-pearl—ne 
vous en déplaise—and the least possible tracing of fard 
indien, from a small stone jar, laid upon them. 

“Under the eyes—very fine eyes and needing no aid 
from art—an estampe of leather, upon which the fard 
indien was lightly rubbed, laid now a dusky shadow, 
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which increased the brillianey of the eyes to a great, 
and, to my mind, unpleasant degree. What was to be- 
come of this appliance in case of emotion, I Cannot say. 
Perhaps a Frenchwoman only cries when she chooses. 

“The neck and hands now partook of the bismuth 
powder whitening, and after that the hair was dressed 
very low on the neck, frizzed a little over the forehead, 
and with less addition of false hair than has been cus- 
tomary for years. A small natte of permanently 
crimped black hair, looped with a white ivory comb 
cut in cameo-medallions, made up this part of the 
toilet, only one small ringlet being suffered to piay 
about the neck. 

“But it was when the large peiygnoir was removed, 
and the under-toilet began, that astonishment claimed 
me for its own. 

“First, a corset, of course, you will say. But, let me 
remark, there are corsets and corsets. The one placed 
above the delicate garment of flesh-colored raw silk, 
which takes the place of linen with the élégantes of 

-aris, and clings to the form so as in no way to increase 

the size by bulk of folds around the waist, was a corset 
of gray silk stitched with rose-color and edged with 
Valenciennes on the hips and about the shoulders. 
But, in the make of this ‘article of female wear,’ as 
the advertisements have it, there entered art that 
amounted to genius. For, set in at the hipsand mak- 
ing the bustle, were curved bones that stood out ina 
swell of several’ inches and formed an incorporate 
part of the corset itself, impossible of detection when 
the skirt of the dress was placed over it. 

“Then the flesh-colored silk stockings; the short 
eambric skirt with myriad tucks, insertions and fiu- 
tings of lace; the delicate bottines of black satin; the 
white muslin dress, without assistance of color except 
a rose at the throat, and made so extremely short in 
front as to display the entire foot; the one long hair- 
pin with its head wne grosse perle fine, and the careless 
drawing up of the draping at one side to display the 
underskirt of raw silk; this, and the ¢oi/effte, was an 
accomplished feat and fact. 

“Let me not omit to say that the muslin sleeve was 
so extremely tight to the arm that it seemed like a 
second skin. It terminated two inches above the well- 
rounded yet delicate wrist, where a quaint bracelet of 
West Indian beetles, the cadeau of a lady admirer from 
Cuba, completed the orndmentation of so much studied 
simplicity. 

“Tt was really very pretty, and the lady looked 
charming—let us say thirty years old. Her age? Oh— 
well, fifty.” 


Dew Publications. 


Personal Reminiscences, by O’ Keefe, Kelly ani | 
Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. New 
York: Seribner, Armstrong & Co. No preceding vol- 
ume of the Briec-a-Brac Series has excelled this in 
Vivacity and interest. It carries the reader back to the 
dramatie and musical celebrities of a past generation, 
and gives innumerable incidents and anecdotes, and 
bits of biography, which will be found exceedingly en- 
tertaining. The names of Sheridan, Keen, Kemble. 
Colley Cibber, Peg Woffington, Garrick, Mrs. Inchbald 
and almost numberless other men and women famous 
as actors, actresses, artists or poets, are found within 
its pages, and their owners introduced in their familiar, 
everyday characters, just as their intimate acquaint- 
ances knew them. The book is for sale in Philadelphia 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Taylor, 


Temperance Leaflets. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. This is 
packet number one, containing one hundred and 





twenty-eight pages, and eight tracts on temperance. 


These tracts are intended for general circulation, and 
are practical in their subjects, and of a character likely 
to arrest the attention, and furnish food for thought. 

Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania. Allen, Lane and Scott and J. W. Lauder- 
bach. Parts 8 and 4 of this elegant work are fully up 
to their predecessors. Part third is especially rich in 
its illustrations of scenery along the Wissahickon and 
Cresheim Creek. The “ Devil's Pool,’ on the latter 
creek, is a most charming bit of landscape ; while 
“Summer on the Wissahickon ” is a picture worthy to 
be reproduced in oil. Part fourth gives a number of 
fine views in the city,and also at Cape May. In all 
respects this publication is equal, and in some things 
superior, to any work of its kind yet attempted in this 
country. 

Prohibition Does Prohibit; or, Prohibition Not 
a Failure. By J. N. Stearns. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 58 Reade 
St.. New York. The National Temperance Society 
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have just published a new 12mo pamphlet, of 48 pages, 
giving full and reliable testimony from a hundred dif- 
ferent authorities, as to the workings and success of 
the law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
It contains the testimony of ten Governors, several 
United States Senators, Representatives in Congress, 
Clergymen, Attorney-Generals, Judges of Supreme 
Court, District Attorneys, State Constables, Secretaries 
of State, Mayors, Editors, Chaplains, Chiefs of Police, 
Internal Revenue, Prison and Poor House Statistics, 
all being emphatic and conclusive testimony that 
“Prohibition does Prohibit.’? Price 10 cents, $1.00 a 
dozen. 

Statement of Reasons for embracing the Doc- 
trines and Disclosures of Emanuel Swedenborg. By 
the Rev. George Bush, late Professor of Hebrew in the 
New York University. With a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author. New York: E. H. Swinney, No. Cooper 


Union. Professor Bush, whose adoption and ablg@ad- 
vocacy of the doctrines of Swedenborg made no little 
stir in religious circles a few years ago, was one of the 
profoundest scholars and ablest Biblical writers of the 
day. His works on the antiquities of the Bible, on 
hermenutics and criticism, and especially his Notes 
and Commentaries on the Pentateuch, are standard 
books in the libraries of scholars and thinking men of 
all denominations. After adopting the theological 
views of “The New Church,” he published a carefully. 
written statement of his reasons for changing his reli- 
gious views, which had at the time considerable circu. 
lation. We have before us now, in a pamphlet of 19 
pages, a re-publication of these “ Reasons,” to which js 
prefixed a biographical sketch of the author by §, 
Beswick. Professor Bush remained until the day of 
his death a firm believer and advocate of the new doe. 
trine. 








‘Fabitog’s § Department, 


Moody and Sankey. 


T is yet to be seen how far the remarkable religious 
excitement which attended the labors of these two 


earnest and devoted men in England, will be repro- | 


duced in this country. A beginning will soon be made, 
and we doubt not that in all places where they appear, 
and bring to bear upon public feeling their peculiar 
methods and influences, great waves of religious emo- 
tion will be borne in upon the people, and that we shall 
have exhibitions of spiritual phenomena both surpris- 
ing and difficult to explain. That good will be done, 
noonecan doubt. Anything that leads the mind away 
from selfish and worldly things, and lifts it to the con- 
sideration of things spiritual and heavenly, gives a 
beneficent result. But mere emotion is not religion; 
nor a good resolution a good life. The work of these 
men can go no farther than to arouse the conscience 
and lead men to think of their duty to God and the 
neighbor, and to resolve to lead better lives. Out of 
the vast numbers so aroused and quickened, very 
many will make a new start in life, and become truer 
and better men and women—Christians in the right 
sense of the word; but the ratio of that number will 
be large or small according to the zeal and faithfulness 
with which the teachers of religious doctrine all over 
the land urge upon those who are drawn to hear them 
the absolute necessity of leading honest, faithful, self- 
denying and useful lives, without which all spiritual 
sentiment and emotion are utterly vain. 

“There never was,” says a writer in one of our daily 
papers, “a time when a higher sense of the value of 
moral and Christian obligations was so necessary as it 
isnow. Our politics are sordid and corrupt, and even 
business principles are wanting in business men. The 
teachings of religion and the chidings of conscience 
seem to have lost their hold upon the hearts of the 
people. Thisdownward tendency of public and private 
morality is not only to be deprecated, but, if possible, 
to be remedied. Only a great awakening can show the 
people the dangers of their situation or make them 
earnestly strive against the evils which surround and 
threaten to destroy them. A religious revival, come in 
whatever form it may, will prove a blessing.” 

But only in the degree that the after lives of those 
who are thus awakened are conformed to the strict 
precepts of the Gospel. A man cannot overreach in a 
bargain, nor oppress the weak, nor pass over to the 
other side, like the Priest and the Levite, turning deaf 
ears to the calls of humanity, and bea Christian. He 
cannot gamble in wheat or stocks, nor enter into com- 
binations to defraud the people. He must be some- 
thing more than sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 


Dr. Cuyler, in one of his recent utterances, speaks 
clearly to the point, when he says: 
| “The revival we need is not only a revival of sounder 
scriptural preaching, but a revival of true Christian 
living. We have had quite a surfeit of the religion 
| which laxuriates in the devout fervors of the prayer- 
meeting and the camp-ground, which sings sweet 
hymns and applauds sweet sermons, and then goes 
straight off to its money-grasping and its pleasure- 
seeking, and its panderings to self and sin. God forbid 
that we speak lightly of true spiritual emotion. But 
the Christianity which Christ demands is something 
deeper than a song or a sermon orasacrament. Itis 
the holy and the humble imitation of Himself. The 
revival, then, which we need is a revival of the religion 
which keeps God’s commandments; which tells the 
truth and sticks to its promises; which pays twenty 
shillings to the pound; which cares more for a good 
character than a fine coat; which votes at the ballot- 
box in the same direction that it prays; which denies 
ungodly lusts, and which can be trusted in every stress 
| of temptation. A revival which will sweeten our 
homes, and chasten our press, and purify our politics, 
and cleanse our business and commerce from roguery 
and rottenness would be a boon from Heaven. A re- 
vival which will bring not only a Bible knowledge but 
|a Bible conscience to all is what the land is dying for. 
| The world’s sorest' want to-day is more Christ-like 
|men and women. The preaching it needs is—more 
sermons in shoes.”’ 


Endowment of Women’s Colleges. 
r | VHE editor of Seribner’s Magazine, referring to the 
fact that “there is not a woman’s college, or an 
—- advanced public institution for the education of 
women, that is not to-day in need of a large endow- 
ment for the purpose of bringing its advantages within 
the reach of those whose means are small,” strongly 
commends the subject to the rich women of our country 
who are desirous of doing some good with their money. 
“Let the boys alone,” he says. “They have been pretty 
well taken care of already, and the men will look after 
them, It is for you,as women wishing well to your 
own sex, and anxious for its elevation in all possible 
ways, to endow these institutions that are springing 
up about the country in its interest, so that the poor 
shall have an equal chance with the rich. You can 
greatly help to give the young women of all classes as 
good a chance as their brothers enjoy, and you can 
hardly claim a great deal of womanly feeling if you do 
not do it.’’ 
We second this suggestion most heartily. Give the 





girls an equal chance with the boys. Let all the schools 
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tablished for their higher education be largely en- 
owed, so that the college advantages may be cheap- 
ned, the best talent secured, and the most liberal ex- 
nditures be made in furnishing these schools with 
jpravies, philosophical apparatus, cabinets and collec- 








tions. 


















Standard 4nd to whom shall the poor girls of our land look for 
1g Men of Much a generous provision of their mental culture with 
\eological more hope and confidence than to our rich women? 
‘arefully. #gich men are giving their millions for the endowment 
¥ his reli. Hof schools and colleges for boys. Let the rich women 
le circy. Himitate their good example, and make equal provision 
et of 19 Hifr the girls. 
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Tah BME MAGAZINE FOR 1676 


E present in this number our Prospectus for 

\ \ the Centennial Year, and our readers will 

see that it is one of more than usual attrac- 
tiveness. Two new serial stories will be given; one by 
Mrs. JULIA C. R. Dorr, the author of ‘“‘ RACHEL DIL- 
LWWAY’S Son,” which was pronounced the best maga- 
tine story of the season, entitled 

“EAGLESCLIFFE.” 
And the other by T. S. ARTHUR, author of “ DEBORAH 
NoRMAN,”’ entitled 
“MIRIAM, 
And the Life She Laid Down.” 

Both of these serials will be commenced in the Janu- 
ary number, 

ROSELLA RICE will open the year with a new series 
of articles on Pioneer Life in the West, under the 
title of 

“OLD HEARTH STONES, 
And the Tales they Told.” 

And the reader’s wise, gossipy, quaint old friend, 

“Pipsey Potts,”’ is busy with her 
“POTTSVILLE PAPERS.”. 
By the way, we will just hint that “ Pipsey”’ has 
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fo been on a visit this summer to the old homes and 
nore graves of the Pottses in New England, and that some- 
thing may come of it. We don’t find her family name 
associated with Plymouth Rock or the Mayflower, but 
the then everybody didn’t come over in that famous little 
haan vessel, nor land on that celebrated rock; and the 
n of Pottses may have, for all that, as faira record as the 
ow: Brewsters or the Aldens. 
hin Mrs. E. B. DuFFEy, whose articles on “ WoMAN’S 
nie Work AND WoMAN’S WAGES,” published a few years 
oe, ago in the HOME MAGAZINE, gave such general satis- 
tty faction, will write another series next year, with the 
ter title 
i “WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD,” 
ng in which she will offer practical advice and sugges- 
or tions as to the various remunerative employments in 
an which women may engage. These articles cannot fail 
= to be exceedingly valuable, as Mrs. Duffey is a woman 
io of wide experience, careful observation and strong 
common sense, and writes from the standpoint of one 
1e who has made her own way in the world,—of that of a 
Is voman who can set type as rapidly as a man; who can 
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write a book or edit a periodical; compose a piece of 
music or paint a picture; make a dress or cultivate 2 
garden. But we cannot catalogue all of her many ac. 
complishments; and only refer to them here in order 
to show her fitness for the task she has undertaken in 


the preparation of these articles. 


“CHATTY BROOKS,” 

it will be seen, is going to tell about “THE GiRLS 
AT MILwoop,” and gentle “ LICHEN” will keep her 
quiet corner in the “HomME CIRCLE,” among loving 
friends who carry her in their hearts. 

But we cannot take space to tell of all the good things 
in store for next year. Look at the Prospectus, reader, 
and see for yourself. 





And now all you that love the HomME MAGAZINE, and 
sympathize with its spirit and aims, who believe that 
its presence in American homes will be for good, will 
you not so identify yourselves with it and its work as 
to become its advocate, commending it to your friends 
and neighbors, and seeking in all right ways to extend 
its circulation? Will not each of you add at least one 
new name to its list of subscribers for the Centennial 
Year? Weshall make it as attractive, as pure, as true 
and as good as in our power lies. You can largely ex- 
tend the sphere of its usefulness; and may we not ask 
you to do so? 


THE PREMIUM PICTURE BUSINESS. 


As mentioned last month, we have abandoned the 
premium picture business, and for reasons then given. 
Our magazine is worth all, and more than all, we get 
for it; good enough to make its way among the people 
without the bonus of a chromo or engraving. The 
temporary rage for premiums forced us, against our 
better judgment, to adopt the bad system; but we could 
never bring ourselves to offer a cheap chromo, prefer- 
ing to give, if we gave at all, a work of art fit to grace 
the walls of any household in the land. But to do this 
costs us so heavily that a large part of our profits have 
been absorbed during the last two or three years in the 
production of these pictures. 

Other publications, and among them the very one 
that lead off in the chromo business, have seen their 
error and abandoned all premiums, now charging fifty 
cents extra for their pictures, and giving subscribers 
the option to take them or not. This is only fair and 
equitable. 

The low price at which magazines and papers are 
furnished does not leave a margin of profit sufficient 
to pay for gift-pictures, or premiums of any kind. 

If a periodical is not worth taking for its own in- 
trinsic excellence, it is not worth taking at all; and no 
picture, good or bad, can make it worthy of public 
favor. 





THE FLEETWOOD SCROLL-SAW. 


Of all the appliances which modern invention has 
placed within reach of the amateur mechanic, of either 
sex, we are inclined toregard the Fleetwood Saw as 
the best. The range of artistic production in scroll 
and “Sorento” work, of which it is capable, is almost 
infinite. A variety of articles, of taste and utility, such 
as book-racks, brackets, match-boxes, screens, wall- 
pockets, easels, photograph frames, dissected pictures, 
etc., give the most ample scope for elaborateness and 
beauty of design and perfection of finish and work- 
manship. We have seen articles, made entirely with 
this saw, that were so exquisite in pattern and so ele- 
gantly finished as to constitute the most admired orna- 
ments of a well-furnished room. The use of the 
machine can even be made a profitable industry, as the 
demand for this work, especially for original designs, 
is always active. 
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The mechanism operates with but little friction or 
noise, and may be used in an ordinary room, 

The saws are very small, and may be taken out and 
replaced with extreme re adiness. The finer saws mi Ay 
be used for sawing brass, copper and similar metals. 
The machine is admir: ubly suited for pattern-makers 
and other mechanics who need to do fine work, as well 
as for amateurs who wish to exercise their ingenuits 
in ornamental sawing. Asan indication of the avidity 
with which the public he ive adopted this welcome ack li- 
tion to the sources of home enjoyment, we would men- 
tion that upwards of two thousand were sold during 
the last year, and the demand 1s rapidly increasing. 
Manufactured — sold by Trump Brothers, of Wil- 
mington, Del., . price within the reach of all. 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING wanED. 


One page, one time - $100 
Half - - - 60 
Quarter “ ir - - - Mw 
Less than a quarter page, 75 cents a line, 
COVER PAGES, 
Outside —One page, one time 
Half re eee 
fr Quarter * ” a he - 
Less than quarter page, $1.10 4 line, 
Inside—One page, one time 
= Half ‘ # 
a Quarter Y.  b tae 
Less than quarter page, $1 a line, 


BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS. 
“HOME MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 

As regular agents of EF. Butterick & Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns. Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select, 
will be sent on application. 

Be See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, 
with prices. 

NOTICE.—In ordering patterns, be particular to state 
the size desired by bust measure or waist measure, or 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns are 
cut in a number of different sizes, and it a absolutely 
necessary to have the size before pattern can be sent. 
Be careful to make no mistake in the number of the 
pattern wanted, as nochange can be made after the pat- 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to these small 
details will save time in the reception of patterns or- 
dered, and a great deal of trouble to us. 

Weare receiving large orders for these popular, prac- 
tical patterns, and in all instances they give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


Book-Buying Department, 


We give below a list of new books, any of which will be mailed, 
postage free, on receipt of the price. 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN QuINCY ADAMS. Edited by Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams. Vol, VII. 8vo. Extra cloth, 
$5.00. 

SCHMITz’Ss GERMAN GRAMMAR. A Text-Book for the 
Practical Study of the German Language. By Prof. J. 
Schmitz, A. M., and H. J. Schmitz. 12mo. Half roan, 
$1.50. 

CLAYTON’S RANGERS; 0 
Story of the Revolution. With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

CASELLA. A Story. By Martha Farquharson, Au- 
thor of “ An Old-Fashioned Boy,” ete. 
tions. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

JoHNNY LupLow. A Novel. 12m. Cloth, $1.50. 


ANNALS OF A FortTRESS. By E, Viollet LeDuc. 8vo. | 


Cloth, $5.00. 


Four THOUSAND MILES OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. By 


Alvan 8. Southwork. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 

LoG-Book OF A FISHERMAN AND ZoOoLoaisT. By 
Frank Buckland, M. A., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries 
for England and Wales, etc. Illustrated, 12mo,. Cloth, 

NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Arranged to | 
Meet the Requirements of the Syllabus of the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on | 
Education, South Kensington, London. Part I. 8vo. 
With 325 Wood-cuts. $3.50 i 


r, The Quaker Partisans, A | 


Vith Illustra- | 
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NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND Coaay 
By Samuel Adams Drake. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 

WwW ITHIN AN ACE, By Mrs. C. Jenkin. 2mo,. Cloth 
$1.25. 

HARWOOD. 
cents, 

BURLESQUE. 
S100, 

OPEN SESAME. A Novel. By Florence Marryatt, 
Svo. Paper, 75 cents, 

SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH, By Miss Muloch. j2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

THE WAY WE Live Now By Anthony Trollope, 
Svo. Cloth, $2.00, Paper, $1.5 

COMMON SENSE IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
STOMACH, By George 0. Drewry, M.D. $1.00. 

NUTS FOR CHRISTMAS CRACKING y Theresa Oak- 
ley Hall, $2.00, 

SWITZERLAND AND THE Swess. By an American 
Resident. $2.00. 

EreGnt Cousins: or, The Aunt-Hill. By Louisa M, 
Aleott. With numerous Illustrations by Addie Led- 
vard and Sol Eytinge. $1.5 

THE SHIP IN THE DESERT \ Poem. By Joaquin 
Miller, $1.50, 

From JEST TO HAnNEST. By Rev. FE. P. Roe, $1.75, 

DAILY THOUG HTS; or, Reading for Every Day in the 
Year. By Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage £2.00, 

Every DAy Peavee FOR Every DAy Lire. A Book 
for the Household, #1.50. 

CRUDEN’'S CONCORDANCE. Abridged Edition. $150, 


A Novel. Svo. Cloth, $1.15. Paper, 75 


Treasure Trove Series. I8mo, loth 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VISITING CARDS. 


The Subscriber makes the printing of 


VISITING CARDS A SPECIALTY, 


and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 

otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 3 size, 

or abont 2 by 3% inches. 100 for 75 cents Specimen 
sent for a3 cent stamp, or shown at office. Address 
- VAN COURT, 

8714 North Seventh Street. Philadciphia 


Dr. WARNER’S 


SANITARY CORSET, 


With — ae wer and Self- 
adjusting Pads. 

The only t Corset constructed upon 

ae rape pe rinciples, it secures 

vealth and comfort of body, with grace 

and beauty of form. Lady agents 

wanted everywhere. Samples, any 
size, by mail, $1.50. Address, 


WARNER BROS, 763 Broadway New York / 
CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 


ed and platen press ever 

» guage, with ink table 

and roller, warranted to do goo xl work,and sold for 

TWO Dollars! By mail, $2.95, A miniature 

rinting office—press, cabi net, cases, two fonts ot 

= type, ink, leads, &c., for $5.00! By mail, $7.26! 

. Cheuinr hee Agents wanted. Joskpn WATSON, 
73 Cornhill, Boston; 5 53 Murray St., New York. 





We will club the Atlantic, Seri)mn« Appleton's, 
Galaxy, orany $4.0 magazine to; $5.) Demorest’s, 
Godey" ‘8, Peterson's, Leslie's and ot American |@ 
and a a Literary, o le public 
tions at clu es. Send ort 
SUBS CHIPTION AGENCY, 


AGENTS WANTED FORD WORK. 
NIGHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE, 


And a magnificent NEW BOOK just from the press, 
Address J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philada., Pa. 


FAMILIES seck them, ‘‘The Bost.’’ DEALERS treble sales with 
oe) Se 
FLAVORS. 
Pure, Bich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
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Anruck’s Inuveteaten Howe Magazine not only takes rank with the leading and most influential periodicals 

of the day, but claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and varied departments, more thoroughly identified with the 
American people in their home and social life than any other magazine p ablished. 

It is mot the rival or competitor of any other magazine, but stands alone in its peculiar sphere, character and 
work, and addresses itself to men and women of taste, culture and common sense; to those who have right purp RES 
in life, and an interest in humanity. Ft-not only goes into the Homes of the People as a power for good, but as a 
pleasant eompanion and friend, interested in all that interests the household and ready to help, comfort, amuse, 
instruet, delight and cheer every one from the youngest to the oldest. 

For the great Centennial Year, the Home "Magazine will be more 
publishers offer the following rich programme, asa part of what will “ in its pages. 


By Mrs. IULIA C.B. DOBB. A now serial : GISTORY TIOGRAPEY AND GENERAL LITERATULE. We 

by the author of “ Racwe. Ditroway's | shall continue to make this 

nas heen pronounced the best American | departmen i one of special interest to our readers. It 

story by any magazine during the year), will be | will be largely illustrated. 

commeneed in the January number. Ta HOME me <a, EN Aa can 
AND THE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN. By. S. ARTEUE. i. we gather as of old in friendly 

Author of “ Dernonau Nogwaw; Her Work and | *Licnex” will be there, and “Carry Brooxs,’ ‘ana 

Her Reward.” This new serial will algo be commenced in | « host of pleasant peop ie that we have not room to nam¢ 
Will be carefully edi- 


the nae anny number. 
This Department of the Home rie yOranay ted, and have sugges- 


Magazine, which has always be en | tive articles from DEPART} and experienced writers. 
THES in 1G will contain besides the above serials, a | ' ; his’ wiemek saan 
large number of fine stories from the pens of some of our : OTe AND RLS TREASURY, will Bhpos 8 Ra ten 


best 
writers. of course re they will always find something enter- 


By PIPSISSIWAT POTTS. Author | taining and useful. 

+ Orase Paovuns Wixpows,” | This Department eon- 

th saisees,” Peary tubentaohie’ ang ras de 1 EVENINGS With THE tains choice selections 

this series of papers. Pirsey’s inimitable and unique de- . “a wget wrarieage : 
3 a4 : a0 fess of poetry from the best authors. It has always afforded 

lineations of home-life and character ave so well known great pleasure to our readers. 


to our readers that no word of commendation on our part 


is needed. 1g ' DEPAR rahe full and prac- 
ticalas ever. Con- 
house ~~ 


OLD REAR STONES, soserzt AND Fag awed TOLD tributions from experienced pers will appear. 
: 


attractive than ever, a8 an earnest of this, the 


RICE. Author of “ Tu: 
CasINs OF THE We ES?, ese articles will, like the first We have 
Pioneer Series, give life-like pictares of e arly times in th: | UIST OF Na HISTORY, in prepa- 
West. tion some articles on Natural History to be largel ly po 
eantifully iMustea ater i Rone made attractive to all classes 


WOMAN'S WORK IN TEE WORLD, 322 22%; sles ars 
a ILLUSTRATIONS. The Home 


uable and suggestive articles, from the pen of one whose ons. 
ability, long experience, and observation, make her Magazine will have descriptions 
thoroughly competent to write on the subject, will treat an ria! iilustrations of the great Centennial Exhi- 
of Woman’ ets on studies, modes of thoug tand « oppor ition te be eld in Philadelphia daring the year 1876. 
tunities, and while showing how utterly impossible it “ 
for her to succeed in the world without varetel study and mobi § NEWEST PATTERN POR Latizs’ AND 
preparation, > a ate the way in which this neederi ay Se eat. Wkeee an sihoolotend as 
oa GIRL can ma je 6s, are iven eve v month. 1e are ac OW ec ec oO 
P ; be the most practical and useful of any in the country, 
are always acc -ompanied with fall descriptions 


By CHATTY BROOZS. Auu wv | rp yin y 
t of My Gitts asp i.” Un- j| of » garment, material to be used, etc., and the cost of 
THe AT LW00 young readers will be pleased to | pa atte oh ao enabling every woman to he, if she choses, he 
that, in this 


learn that“@harrr” has promised to go on talking to tlten wn dressmaker, our lady readers will see 
about their habita, manners and dress, and about their | feature, our Magazine is rendered almost indispensable to 
home duties and pleasures in her wise and pleasant way. | the family. We give these patterns by special arrangement. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE.—POSTAGE FREE. 


6 Copies one eyear, & onatagette rupof c aes. 813.00 


1 One Year : : - $2.50 | 
3 ba me : 6.50 — 21.50 


@@P Specimen Numbers 14 Cents, in Currency or P. ). Stamps. 
a7-PREMIUMS TO CLUB GETTERS.—W > have had engraved on steel a very choice and elegant picture 
representing bmn Elizabeth at the moment when al “ to sign 1 eath warrant of her cousin Mary Stuart. It 
is 8 poets picture ©f great merit, and treated with-unusual skill and vigor, being one of the finest we have had engraved. 
‘i this beautifi utiful picture wild be miele ht premium ia err p ah wis we a club of subscribers > 10 cents t 
e Te for cost of mailing. 
@@-Any subseriber who may desire to possess this elegant Ongraving, can have it at the nominal price of 50 cents. 


Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New 
office order or draft, then, have your letter register: 
SeTo Avvewrisens. As the Home Magazine circulates largely in all porta of the United Stetes, it offe rs one of fhe beat 


general Advertising Mediums in the country. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
No, 1129 CHESTNUT STREET. es Penna, 


Yor r Boston. If you cannodt get a Pos 
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Pretticst Household Journals in 0. &, 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! just the Papers for You! 
Send 15 Cente for Trial Trip Throo Months. 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
And Pictorial Home ( Companion, 





Devoted to Household Elegancies, Housekeeping, Art, 
Music, Home Peta, ’ Fancy W Society, Amuae- 
ments, Flowers, Wi Gardeninz, ‘ “a 
Prettiest Lad j r in Americ =. se } 
IHustrated, A Gem. W: pular. Ladies 
albdelighted with it. 

Price 35 cts, 3 months On trial, i: ling pretty ehiromo, 
“My Window Garden, 

Price 15 cts, 3monthes on trial, \ mo 

“ Wets. specimencopy. Nov: ret upa Clab. 
Agents Wanted, 


The Little em and Young fous Favorite 


Send 10 Oents for Trial Trip Three Months. 

The prettiest for the Young Fo'ks in the United 
States. Full of entertaining stories, puzzles, fan, 
anecdotes, stories, helps to schoo! studies, and hints for 
self-improvement. Gotap aClub. Goes like Fun. Allthe 
children want it. Parents, it is the best present you can 


give your boys and girls. 
Price 30 cts, 3 months on trial, i: iding pretty chromo, 

« Minohiet™ 

Price 20 ets. 3 months on tria ling engraving, 
“Birdie.” 

Price 16 etx 3 on trial, without chromo. 

Household Mectes.——A splendid new book, de- 
voted to a mul eee of Be sehold Art, Taste and 
Fancy Work, fes, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, 


Work- Boxes. Bask Wax Fiowers, Fret Sawing Pieture 
Frames, Wall Pockets, Paintings, Siraw Work. Hair Work, 
Bead Work, ag ee Over 500 pages. 2 engravings, 


= satis charming BR to friend. Ready November 6. Price 
Window « ening.—A standard ae: PURE oe thvow sod to the cultur: ; ants, Bulbs and 





bd Price, $i. ote Ha Landsome designs of Hanging-Baskets, Flowers jor Decorat . 20 Engravings. 
yt 
ental! Designs, Pret-Sawing.—Three new books, 300 patterns for Home Decerations. Price $1 each 
“Phe Horticulturist. ~ Dewonekte Garioning. 30 cts. on trial three months. Specimen copy, 14 cts. 
‘Hilustrate |! e of i ocke. be age oa nig Amusements, ete. Price, ; 
N. B—Pi where y vertisement, 


HENRY. Fé “WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Bite: New York, — 


BOTTLED BLISS. 


It is impossible to conceive of a more refreshing 
draught than is afforded by Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, which combines the advantages 
LA of a luxvry with those of the purest, safest and 


most genial alterative and tonic ever administered 










as a cure for dyspepsia and bilious «flections, 
BOLD BY ALL DRUGG!I ISTS. 

WANTED Sr pti ‘DOMESTIC 
ee, gulken fen, Pen Heiser, ~ PAPI 


uch, patent fevsure, and a piece of Jeweiry. 
magic pekag ig me rize, eet peld, 25e. Cir 
Sout fic fice. 769 satis N. ¥. 


PIU 


M MOREMINE HABIT poy 


known on sure Remedy. 


NO CHARGE 
for treat til cured, Call on or address 
_ DRs de ©. BECK, | 
112 Jobn ' Be comae eat 


Livi. 





‘All sizes. English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


(2 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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